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PREOCCUPATIONS 


HERE are certain preoccupations which have descended on the 
T minas of most Catholics on account of the attacks which have 

been levelled at the Church throughout this century. These 
preoccupations are at once inevitable and in their sphere concerned 
with good things; but they are not concerned with ultimate things 
and therefore tend to bring wrong perspectives. 

In order to correct perspectives a prophet is needed to proclaim 
the ultimate realities. Such in our day have been Father Vincent 
McNabb and Eric Gill with Chesterton and Belloc showing the 
wider implications of these ultimate realities. But in this country 
their prophesying has passed almost unheard; some admired the 
message, a few tried to act upon it, and now nearly all have 
returned to their preoccupations. In America the response has been 
noticeably different. Quite a number of groups have heard Father 
McNabb and Eric Gill with enthusiasm and have set about re- 
adjusting their perspectives in practical ways. The most outstanding 
example of such a practical response to the message of the prophets 
has been Dorothy Day, herself also a prophet; and standing with 
Peter Maurin! she has apparently succeeded in the States where 





1 Dorothy Day kindly contributed an article on Peter Maurin at our request in 
the last issue (September) of Buackrriars. The loss of this great teacher must 
rank with that of the above-mentioned prophets, depriving the Church of great 
mainstays. 
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the Dominican friar and Tertiary failed in the United Kingdom. 

During the war the Catholic Worker movement with its houses of 
hospitality and its farming communes seemed to come under an 
eclipse as Dorothy Day and her companions gave themselves more 
and more vigorously to the pacifism for which Eric Gill stood but 
which was at the time an embarrassment in a world at war. The 
particular preoccupation of war was so great that it made the voice 
of the prophet seem harsh and strident, so out of tune that few 
could make the effort to break away from the hubbub to try to 
catch the real tone. In those days it may have been inopportune 
and perhaps even of some harm to Catholics and the Church. But 
now that the war has gone to earth and our preoccupation is not 
so overwhelming we may perhaps attune our ears to the whole 
message. 

For the pacifism of the American Catholic Worker as that of Gill 
is only part of a whole evangelical—to use the word in its best 
sense—programme and proclamation. Dorothy Day, in a recent 
rambling journal of her concerns, thoughts and reading throughout 
1948, published by the Catholic Worker under the title On Pilgrim- 
age, has revealed many of the threads weaving in and out of one 
another to make the whole fabric of her prophecy. The journal is 
professedly unplanned and is the more valuable for-that as it shows 
the inter-relationship of the important truth working out in a real, 
conerete Christian life. Indeed it shows that her life and teaching 
are very much all of a piece and that the piece is Christian through- 
out and free from the more earthly preoccupations which tend to 
put everything in our modern Christian life so out of perspective. 

We propose here to select the four major concerns of present 
day Catholics which have tended to become preoccupations and 
which need to be readjusted in tune with the five Gospel principles 
which have been reasserted by the American Catholic Worker group. 
Of these four by far the most evident is that of ownership. Owner- 
ship has been attacked root and branch by the denial of the right 
to property, and although this has been expressed in the main in 
economic terms from the beginning of the struggle there has never 
been a doubt that it is a direct attack on the Christian family and 
on the Church, an attack indeed on human nature in one of its 
fundamental rights. In order to defend this aspect of man’s nature 
it has been necessary to insist over and over again that the Christian 
has the right to property, given to him in germ by Ged at his 
conception and certainly not handed to him later by any external 
human authority such as the State. 

There were no two people more insistent on the right to property 
than Father Vincent and Gill—and Dorothy Day quotes at some 
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iength from the latter on this subject—but unfortunately the word, 
like ‘charity’, has almost entirely iost its original meaning. It means 
wages, extortionate ‘rake-offs’, stocks and anything which industrial- 
ism and big business can produce to make some people at ease in 
the kingdoms of this world. Christians in their enforced defence of 
this right—and we must remember that they did not start the 
squabble on property—have not defined clearly even in their own 
minds what they meant by property so that they have often given 
the impression that they were defending the status quo of indus- 
trialism, or perhaps of the big business of some of the monasteries 
before the Reformation. And at the best of times they have been 
preoccupied with the goods of this world, preoccupied that is with 
natural things. 

Again we must repeat that this concern is a necessary one, and 
it is a concern about good natural things. But the preoccupation 
tends to convey a wrong impression to the ‘outsider’ and to material- 
ise those whose concern it is. In order therefore to keep the perspec- 
tive and turn the eye of the Christian principally to the kingdom 
of heaven it is urgently necessary to preach what was on the lips 
of our Lord as he opened his mouth at his first sermon—‘ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit’. Voluntary poverty was an essential feature 
of the life of Peter Maurin and it runs through the whole of Dorothy 
Day’s pilgrimage. ‘All the world admires and talks of the poor man 
of Assisi. Christ is honored even by the unbeliever, the hater of 
churches, as the poor man who washed the feet of his disciples 
and had no place to lay his head. Poverty is praised and sung of 
in song and story. But its reality is little known. It is a garden 
enclosed, a secret beauty. It is to be learned by faith, not by reason 
or by sense’ (p. 86). 

The second great attack on the Church is also aimed at the family 
in an even more fundamental way with a denial, implicit or explicit, 
of the primary end of marriage, accompanied by practices directly 
contrary to nature. Here too language is difficult and misunder- 
standings are easy in defending what is proper to man as property. 
People often accuse the good Christian of having a stud farm 
mentality where marriage and the family are concerned; and yet 
at the same time a manichean attitude to sex sometimes appears 
because it becomes separated from its human context and treated 
of as selfish pleasure—which is to use the word as it is understood 
in unchristian circles. Dorothy Day has much of value to say on 
this subject and refers at length to an occasion when a censor 
refused to allow publication of a book because of its comparison 
between marital union and the beatific vision. He apparently viewed 
‘with horror’ the comparison which appears in St John of the Cross, 
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the Imitation and the Canticle of Canticles. ‘There is good and 
plenty written on the negative side’, she says, ‘but when it comes 
to holding up the vision of a holy marriage with sex as an integral 
part, to any positive and integrated teaching on this vital subject 
there is a conspiracy of silence. . . . Sex is shut off from the rest of 
iife, tolerated in marriage as a necessary evil for the procreation of 
children. Instruction is given reluctantly and with embarrassment, 
and delayed until adolescence when the problem becomes impossible 
to ignore or suppress’ (p. 61). 

But she reminds her readers how Peter Maurir used to say that 
on the subject of sex the Catholic Church is foolproof. And of course 
the attack on contraception and its allied evils is of the utmost 
importance, greater than the defence of ownership. But again pre- 
occupation with the things of nature, and in particular with these 
most precious things of nature, can lead to the lack of perspective 
described above. The balance has to be regained by a far greater 
emphasis than hitherto on evangelical chastity. If the ‘prophet’, 
leaving father, mother and family in order to cleave to Christ, shows 
that he leaves a very good thing for the very best thing, he will be 
able to show that the very best thing can still be obtained in the 
very good by the virtue of chastity. Chastity establishes a union 
in the personality of the individual and a union in the family; 
chastity draws sex back into the context of integral Christian love, 
as the spirit of poverty draws property back into the union of the 
Kingdom of Christ. 

The third preoccupation is one which is harder to describe but 
is perhaps more dangerous for its subtlety and centrality. It is 
more easily seen from the angle of the ‘outsider’ who views with 
frightened suspicion the Church's claim to authority. It sometimes 
seems that the authority to rule her faithful suppresses liberty of 
conscience, squeezes out any really Christian love and indeed often 
prepares Catholic countries for a totalitarian regime in the State. 
Others see it in terms of the Catholic husband who seems to be 
encouraged to lord it over his’ wife, or of the clergy who appear to 
exercise a local papal authority if not infallibility over their flocks. 
There is of course an immediate need to defend the fundamental 
authority which not only holds the Church in unity but also in 
cther spheres plays an essential part in social life. The word 
democracy has been so bandied about that its significance has been 
lost and it has become the cloak for propagating tyranny and anarchy 
wike. Authority therefore needs to be proclaimed in order to rescue 
human society from its present swift decline to disintegration. 

Nevertheless authority with all its make-up of law and external 
power cannot be more than the pedagogue who has continually 
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to teach men true responsibility. And true responsibility can only 
be found by way of the perfect obedience taught by our Lord, the 
obedience fo the Father which led him to the height of Calvary. 
In other words in order to keep the perspective which will counteract 
the preoccupation with authority the prophet must call out the true 
self-giving which redeems mankind and leads him into the kingdom 
cf purified love, the self-giving of sacrificial obedience. It is here 
that the reality of the ‘Community’ comes fully into play; and the 
community has to be small in order that the sacrifice of true, loving 
obedience may be personal to avoid the mechanical, robot obedience 
cf the modern servile state. Dorothy Day quotes Gill: ‘I am sure 
that all attempts to create cells of the good life in the form of small 
communities are not only much to be encouraged, but are the only 
hope. It is to me perfectly clear that communities of lay folk 
religiously cutting themselves off from the money economy are an 
absolute necessity if Christianity is not to go down, either into 
the dust or the catacombs.’ (p. 141.) 

To these three evangelical counsels, which are of urgent necessity 
if our present preoccupations are to be turned from man to God, 
one other must be added. The gospei is not only one of poverty; 
it is also the gospel of peace. This essential element in the Incar- 
nation, which began with the voice of Angels, ‘Peace on earth’, 
has never been denied by a true Christian in theory. But often in 
practice it has become very theoretical in view of the pressing need 
of taking up arms for justice’s sake. Modern wars have taken upon 
themselves increasingly the character of religious struggles, and in 
the intensity of the struggle for freedom and the triumph of justice 
Christians on both sides of opposed forces have been eager to find 
the hand of the avenging Lord in their support. Today, during the 
interim period of the ‘cold war’, the preoccupation with the defeat 
of the enemies of the Church has called forth from Rome itself 
reminder that Communism wili not be overcome by force of arms. 
The immediate relevance of the Gospel of Peace can easily be missed 
in the heat of the fight for survival, yet with the modern inventions 
which make war more and more a threat to the very existence of 
human nature itself there is evidently the greater need for the 
voice of peace. It is necessary for people to see the true perspective 
und as soon as they begin to do so. not only will the theologians 
begin to discuss with deep concern the present day implications of 
war in a way which has so far not been attempted in any serious 
or consecutive manner, but also the consciences of Christian people 
in general will be roused to consider their own personal duty in the 
threat of a world-devastating war. 

The voice of peace has been raised too much in terms “ 
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‘pacificism’, a word even more unfortunate than democracy or 
property; and there can be little doubt that some of the true 
prophets, including Eric Gill and Dorothy Day, have claimed too 
much for this pacificism. But their claims will not seem quite 
so outrageous if they are not isolated from the total ‘word’ of the 
gospel which they are attempting to proclaim. It is not an isolated 
fanaticism but part of a call to the counsels of perfection which is 
absolutely necessary if men are to be rescued from their preoccu- 
pations. Poverty, chastity and obedience go hand in hand through 
sheer convention but it is now necessary to add this fourth counsel. 
Not all are called to the voluntary poverty of a Peter Maurin; not 


all are called to the chastity which relinquishes the joy of the home. 


the quicker to be at home with God. So also not all are called to 
forsake all participation in war for the sake of the gospel of peace. 
Yet all these go together as the saving and redeeming message of 
the Gospel. 

The voices of the prophets have been raised. The answer to their 
voices in this country is to be seen almost exclusively in the coura- 
geous and persevering St Joseph’s House of Hospitality which after 
years of adversity has now been able to open another house in 
London and to spread its roots into the country where it will soon 
be developing what is to all intents and purposes a farming com- 
mune. In America Dorothy Day’s initiative and perseverance have 
effected almost a network of such homes of holiness, hospitality and 
whole living. But the message even there needs to be listened to 
in its purity. It needs to be taken not in part—pacifism or poverty, 
property or obedience—but as the whole thing it is, resting on 
divine Providence. Dorothy Day has to complain at one point that 
many of those who have followed her have not really managed to 
go the whole way in poverty, chastity, obedience and peace, but 
rest still with one foot in the city of this earth which is in conflict 
with the City of God. It will always be the way. Only the few can 
follow the full evangelical spirit. But they are the more needed today 
in order to show the multitude how it can yet remain true to Christ 
and escape the embroilments of preoccupations which arise from 
the concerns of the Christian today. These concerns are for human 
nature, for human existence even, but they will only issue in success 
if the Counsels of Perfection are followed by the prophets and their 
followers whose vision gives them the opportunity of redeeming 
the time and showing the nature of man as wed to God in the chaste, 
powerful, peaceful embrace of God. 

Tue Epiror. 
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THE CHURCH AND CAPITALISM* 


HE meetings and conferences of May Ist and the coming anni- 

versary of the encyclical Rerum Novarum make this subject 

one of actual up-to-date interest, because of what has been 
said of the Church as allied to capitalism and of the contrary 
statement issued in that well-known document which set all Catholic 
thought and action in motion against this social malady. 

We refer to that economic organism, independent of and superior 
to business and businessmen, which arises out of the accumulation 
of fortune and an ever-increasing concentration of wealth, stretching 
over four centuries, and which has resulted in modern capitalist 
enterprise as distinct from that enterprise which united capital and 
labour. Here—according to the most authoritative scientific defi- 
nition—we have ‘the reign of capital represented by money and 
securities, which can be quickly concentrated anywhere’; in almost 
every country the predominance of this phenomenon as a basic 
rational form of economic life’; here we see a distinct cleavage 
between those who provide capital and those who contribute to 
production solely by their work—a double-faced thing, one side of 
which shows a system of economic relations in which the upper 
classes who possess the means of production are predominant; while 
the other side shows an illicit function of capital, evil in its origin, 
disproportionate in its realisation, harmful in its effects—a veritable 
social cancer: the formation of a non-specific cellular proliferation, 
its continuous and progressive growth governed by laws of its own, 
differing from those of normal tissues, independent of the organism 
in which it grows and develops, and on account of this independence 
and expansiveness, parasitic and deadly. 

The teaching and attitude of the Catholic Church concerning this 
fearsome phenomenon, as in respect of peace and against war, 
may be seen throughout history. From the very beginnings, from 
the time when her divine Founder seemed almost to forget the 
universality of his mission (to quote Giuseppe Toniolo) and only 
to look after the needy and the outcasts, taking as subjects for 
this most eloquent parable the farm-worker, the harvester, the 
labourer in the vineyard, the workmen waiting for employment in 
the public square, the beggar languishing at the rich man’s gate; 
and speaking at greatest length and most intimately with the crowd 
of anxious and suffering folks who followed him about: from the 
time when Christ in his teaching had for the rich nothing but exhor- 
tations to charity and justice and dreadfui warnings as to the temp- 





1 Reprinted by permission of the editor of Osservatore Romano in which this 
article originally appeared on 8th May, 1949. 
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tations to which their riches exposed them, even to giving the 
impression that their situation was of itself a fateful obstacle to 
their salvation. The Good News came as sublime and astounding 
doctrine, hitherto unheard of here below, which apart from its inner 
meaning certainly laid down an order of social economy under which 
the welfare of the poorer classes was to hold a predominant place. 

Faithful to these principles and to these directions, throughout 
the ages the Church fights against the lust for wealth, which, no 
less than ambition and abuse of power—the three social demons of 
humanity—has upset the balance of rational and Christian order. 
The Church fights against that will to amass enormous possessions 
and to retain them and to make of them an instrument of domina- 
tion, a system whereby riches shall be set up as a rock, not only 
sapable of withstanding assault but also of attacking and vanquish- 
ing resistance. 

An uneven combat, with unevenly distributed arms. The Church 
san only propose remedies. 

In feudal times, under the great monarchies, with the gigantic 
growth of the State, wealth, capital has passed out of the moral 
sphere into a purely material one and thence into a sphere of juris- 
diction which has become more and more removed from the Church’s 
scope by a certain laisiem, not only of a juridical and political but 
also of a spiritual and doctrinal order. 

Hence a fight on various fronts—against usury; for a ‘just price’; 
in aid of those who are persecuted by capitalist oppression; for the 
regulation of loans at interest; for the prevention of undue profit on 
the loans themselves; lastly the offer of work under more loyal and 
more advantageous conditions. 

Battles in divers sectors—as in the fight for peace and against 
war—with oases of immunity, with days of armistice, with a view to 
limiting the disastrous effects, the number of victims and the 
unhappy consequences. 

Thus we saw the peasants and artisans placing their lands and 
workshops under the protection of abbeys, bishoprics and dioceses, 
as a shelter from the intolerable exacting of princes, so that a 
change of serfdom and vassalage seemed to them a kind of freedom. 
Thus also we saw certain townships who, cutting themselves off 
from the empire and attaching themselves to the churches, inscribed 
Liberty on their standards. 

All these fights, these battles and the arms used, were in pro- 
portion to the obstacles existing when wealth was not yet an exclu- 
sive force and when capital was the auxiliary of labour and not yet 
subsidised labour’s adversary. The Church has never ceased to 
oppose the complete Christian programme to the ever-increasing 
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flood of that great economic force which has now become capitalism. 

Leo XIII reminded us of the Apostle’s teaching: ‘Charge them 
that are rich in this world . . . that they do good, that they be 
rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate . . .’ 
—which, for the nineteenth century, in a new and more complete 
social sense, means: ‘Give this order to the capitalists’ so that the 
words date quod superest apply to wealth which should not only 
reward labour, not only share equitably with labour the tasks, 
responsibilities and profits, but also render labour itself more benefi- 
cent and more useful to all concerned. 

The Catholic Social Studies which took their title from the 
Union of Fribourg and which gradually drew up the Social Code 
of Malines and finally that of Camaldoli are the same which pro- 
duced the programme of Milan in 1894 and its declaration, which 
might be called the declaration of Catholic right to democratic 
citizenship, when it was laid down that: ‘We do not wish to support 
only one side of a social organism which is trembling and crumbling 
on all sides and which will fall into dust under the dishonourable 
pressure of plutocracy’. 

In every country where Catholics have been able to organise their 
social action: in Austria, Germany, Belgium, Italy and later in 
France, social and economic works, saving and lending, etc., have 
shewn the marks of this profession of faith and have tended towards 
the triumph of an order of Christian collaboration and socialisation, 
carried high the standard of Catholicism in the open warfare against 
Capitalism, fought with the arms and ammunition of the enemy— 
banks and industries being imbued with Christian principles. 

The inequality of the opposing forces only underlines the courage 
of our bold scheme as does the Church’s accusation against the 
social octopus—accusation which shews clearly the Church’s will 
to redeem modern society. 

The encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, published some 20 years ago, 
recalling the 40th anniversary of the Charter of Leo XIII, declared : 

In present times, there is not only concentration of wealth but 

accumulation of enormous power, giving despotic sway into the 

hands of a small number of men who are often not owners but 
holders and administrators of capital, of which, however, they 
dispose according to their whim. This power becomes more and 
more despotic especially in the case of those who hold the reins 
of finance, directing and controlling credits and loans, thus dis- 

tributing the very lifeblood of the economic organism in such a 

way thai economic life is in their hands and none may breathe 

without their consent. 

Ten years later, on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of Rerum 
Novarum, Pius XII declared: 
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Wheresoever capitalism is based on erroneous conceptions, taking 
upon itself unlimited power over property without any consider- 
ation of the common wee!, the Church has condemned it as 
contrary to natural law. We see that the ever-growing army of 
workers finds itself in opposition to this excessive concentration 
of economic riches, which, often under cover of anonymity, suc- 
ceeds in shelving its social obligations and making it impossible 
for the worker to acquire any personal property whatsoever. We 
see the smaller properties weakened and constricted—forced into 

a defensive fight which offers little hope of victory. 

Such is the spirit, the doctrine and the attitude of the Church 
in regard to Capitalism, which, for Christians, is a sin against 
nature just as birth control is a sin against nature in the light of 
the commandment ‘increase and multiply’. 

Capitalism seizes, confiscates and dries up wealth, i.e. reduces 
the number of those who may enjoy riches, holds up distribution 
and defies divine Providence who has given good things for the use 
of all men. St Thomas says that ‘Man must not consider riches 
as his own property but as common goods’. This means that Com- 
munism itself, as an economic system—apart from its philosophy 
—is not in contradiction with the nature of Christianity as is Capi- 
talism, except when Communism professes and applies atheistic 
principles. Capitalism is intrinsically atheistic. Its god is gold, not 
the God who declared that gold should be accessible to all men: 
gold from the earth and gold from the workshop, gold produced 
by property and by labour. Capitalism is godless, not by virtue of 
a philosophy which it does not profess but in practice (which is its 
very philosophy)—by its insatiable greed and avarice, its mighty 
power, its dominion. 

To accuse the Church of being in alliance with Capitalism— 
chained to its triumphal chariot—is to make an allegation which, 
being in conscious contradiction with truth, becomes calumny. 

In the face of such evidence, there are some who—thinking to be 
objective and conciliatory—speak of ‘necessary complicity’ with 
Capitaljstic control and domination—in society and under a regime 
of moral and religious freedom not opposed to Capitalism. 

But this also is untrue.-The Popes have condemned this state of 
affairs, this tyranny against which all social and political efforts 
are helpless. 


Pius XI 





after the diagnosis of which we have spoken, continued: 


This accumulation of power and resources brings about three 
kinds of struggle for mastery: for economic, political and inter- 
national predominance; the various States either using their 
political power to obtain economic mastery or their economic 
might to settle political differences. 
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All this goes to show that the theory that war is a consequence 
of capitalistic politics is not a communist invention but a fact dis- 
cerned and made known by the Church—shewing that State slavery 
leads to social prostration. 

Pius XII points this out in his 1941 message: 
We see on the one hand the princes of finance punteniuaiiies 
over all private and public economic life, and on the other hand 
the countless throngs of those who, feeling the insecurity of their 
livelihood, turn away from spiritual values, from true freedom, 
and throw themselves blindly into one or other political party, 
becoming slaves of whomsoever promises them their daily bread 
with some measure of tranquillity. Experience has shown to what 
tyrannies mankind in these days is capable of submitting. 

There seems to be one last objection, the ultima ratio—the last 
argument of one who has his back to the wall and is out of breath. 

In theory—no objection. It is just as we have said in regard to the 
Church and war—but in practice—the facts are there to prove the 
opposite. 

Kither the facts and their subjective interpretation have been 
identified, or it is supposed that secularised modern society, con- 
tinually on guard against any approach to the Gospel principles 
and fighting for its officially-professed atheism, does not allow the 
Church to ‘act’. 

True, the Church has only the ‘word’ of which modern society 
tries to prevent the incarnation and growth. But this teaching itself 
is a fact and one which will eventually prove all accusations to be 
false. The teaching as to the diagnosis of the evil and its cure is 
inspired by Christian morals and appeals to human conscience; 
man must first be cured before society can be cured. Christian 
principles are the only ones in accordance with economic laws, 
basis of social balance and prosperity. 

Communism does not do this in the face of Capitalism. One is 
the negation and antithesis of the other, but the latter applies 
only reactionary and temporary measures; Communism applies the 
surgeon's knife to the social cancer, cutting away at the same time 
vital and healthy tissues without preventing the spread of the 
malignant growth, so that Capitalism becomes a thing of the State 
without changing its morbid and deadly nature, thus spreading and 
poisoning the whole social organism. 

This is a reality, but one which in no way justifies the assumption 
that the pages of Catholic sociology are a manual of alliance with 
plutocracy, much less justified by the assertion that a marriage has 
been arranged between Catholicism and Capitalism since such 
marriage would be invalid according to any treatise de matrimonio 
on the grounds of disparitas cultus. CouNT DELLA TorRE. 
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THE REPORT ON POPULATION’ 


HE Royal Commission on Population was appointed in 1944 to 

investigate the significance of demographic trends in Great 

Britain which during the 1930's had caused widespread anxiety. 
Although the population figures had continued to grow between 
the two world wars at the rate of about 180,000 per year it was 
suspected that the birth-rate had fallen below replacement level 
even to the extent of ‘a substantial margin’ (p. 60). 

The main factors influencing the natural increase (excess of 
births over deaths) of a population are the death-rate and birth-rate. 
The vast majority of births are to married women and therefore 
this factor is dependent almost entirely upon the number of 
marriages and the size of the family. The causes of the changes 
in the demographic trends in this country over the past seventy 
years may therefore be sought in four main contributory factors: 
migration, mortality, marriage and the size of the family. 
Migration. 

Comparison of the figures for natural increase with those for 
migration shows that, while the latter had its influence, the decline 
in the population of this country is to be attributed mainly to the 
former (pp. 10, 15-17, 66, 92-95, 122-125). The significance of this 
is increased by the fact that the former factor is the more difficult 
to influence and, unlike migration, natural increase can be raised 
cnly as the result of a very long-term policy. 

Mortality. 

After giving the relevant figures, showing a steady fall in mor- 
tality since 1850, the Report states that ‘these reductions in mor- 
tality constitute a revolution in the conditions of human life 
a revolution due to achievements in water supply, urban cleanliness, 
sewage disposal, progress in medical knowledge and the develop- 
ment of social services’ (p. 18). Thus the mortality rate for 
the new-born in 1940 is only about 33 per cent of that prevailing 
in 1840. The rate falls about 10 per cent in childhood, 25 per cent 
up to forty years of age, and to between 60 per cent and 85 per 
cent for the age groups between sixty-five and eighty-five. 
Marriage. 

The proportion of the population who are or have been married 
in any given year has remained remarkably steady (12-15 per cent 
unmarried) over the period between 1870 and the present day. 
The age at which marriage has taken place has shown some fluc- 
tuation, and this matter will be discussed iater with particular 





1 Report of the Royal Commission on Population. His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
London; price 4s.6d. 
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reference to the last fifteen years. The proportion of women married 
has been consistently slightly lower than that of men and this 
discrepancy has risen slowly since 1870. 

Size of Family. 

Since it is established that the number of births has fallen 
appreciably below that of sixty years ago in a population whose 
total numbers have over the same period risen considerably, and 
since as pointed out above the proportion of the population who 
have married has not decreased, it follows that the average size 
of the completed family has fallen over the past half century. For 
marriages contracted in the mid-Victorian period the average stood 
at 5.5 to 6.0, at the beginning of this century at 3.37, and for the 
1929-30 period at 2.19. 

From other statistical evidence that the Report provides some 
interesting observations can be made :— 

i. That whereas for marriages contracted in about 1860 the ‘only 
child’ formed the smallest category, for marriages of 1925 it formed 
the largest category. 

ii. That for the 1860 marriages families of over ten children 
represented 10 per cent of the total, as did families of five, six 
and seven children. In the 1925 group, families of over 10 repre- 
sented 0.3 per cent, and families of five, six and seven children repre- 
sented 5, 3 and 2 per cent respectively of the total. 

iii. That for the 1925 group families of 1 and 2 children represent 
together no less than 50 per cent of the total. They were 11 per 
cent for the 1860 group. 

iv. The proportion of childless couples has about doubled between 
1860 and the present day. Over the same period there has been a 
great growth in medical knowledge of involuntary infertility and 
understanding of how to correct it. 

v. That the average size of the families of the professional and 
higher administrative classes who married about 1860 represented 
only 86 per cent of the average for the whole population whereas 
the averages for unskilled labourers, agricultural workers and miners 
were 105, 106 and 110 per cent respectively. This trend has con- 
tinued in susequent years. 

vi. According to the Report ‘the decline has been slower among 
Roman Catholics than among Protestants’ (p. 29, but ‘much slower’, 
p. 34, and ‘considerably slower’, p. 219). The Commissioners go on 
to observe that ‘the extent of the difference can easily be overstated’ 
as it can also presumably be understated. They state dogmatically 
that average family size ‘has declined greatly’ among Roman Catho- 
lies (italics ours). The justification for the assurance with which 
this statement is made is not to be found in the Report. On the 
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contrary we are told (p. 29) that ‘the statistical information on the 
subject is scanty’. We are told that there is ‘some evidence’ on 
this subject but the details are not given, and it is perhaps the 
only subject on which no statistics are provided in a document 
which bristles with figures. If such figures exist there is little mean- 
ing in the remark quoted above that ‘the extent of the difference 
can easily be overstated’. The census which the Commissioners 
conducted in 1946 (which ‘was essential to our examination of the 
facts relating to population trends’) covered only one-tenth of the 
married women in the country and asked for information on the 
‘age, date of marriage, date of birth of children and occupation of 
husband’ (p. 2) but there is no mention of religion in it. When on 
pages 158 and 159 we read the written and oral evidence of repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic Church there is no suggestion that they 
gave, or for that matter were asked td give, any evidence on demo- 
graphic trends among Catholics. They did on the other hand defend 
Catholic teaching on the value of voluntary abstention from marital 
intercourse and on the essential distinction between the use of 
mechanical methods of contraception and the restriction of inter- 
course to the safe period. On the latter point it is significant to 
note that the Commissioners (p. 33, note i) placed the use of 
mechanical and chemical contraceptives and the safe period in the 
same genus. . 

The section of the Report devoted to the involuntary causes of 
the decline in the size of the family can hardly be described as con- 
clusive. The statement (§ 76) that ‘we have a good deal of infor- 
mation about the actual childbearing of women who lived their 
reproductive lives before 1880, but we know nothing of their capa- 
city to bear children’ requires at the very least amending. We know 
that 63 per cent of them did in fact produce families of between 
5 and 10 or more children. We know that only 12.3 per cent of 
married women today have families of comparable size. Here there- 
fore is a measure of fertilities providing at least one basis for a 
comparison of fecundities. Even if we did know the definitive poten- 
tialities of Victorian women that would not affect the practical 
issue for the 1940’s. The evidence before the Commission ‘demon- 
strates conclusively that present day couples would not find it 
impossible to have families as large as those of Victorian times if 
they wished to do so’. The next sentence however states that ‘this 
finding does not dispose of the view that reproductive capacity has 
declined’. The ‘conclusive demonstration’ on which the Commission 








2 Compare the Health Education Journal, 1947, v. p. 71., ‘This research has 
fostered the belief that infertility is increasing in many European nations, but 
statistics are inclusive and difficult to interpret’. 
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bases its assurance that fecundity is normal in women of this 
generation is further qualified by the cautious statements that ‘it is 
indeed arguable that modern urban life . . . tends to cause a reduc- 
tion in sexual activity’ and that ‘it is not impossible that some of 
these theories (of declining fecundity due to many features of 
modern life) point to an influence that does tend to diminish repro- 
ductive capacity in some degree’ (p. 32). 

The factors of modern life mentioned in this context are: increas- 
ing demands upon human nervous energy, greater worry and 
nervous strain, alternative outlets for free time and energy, and 
even hot baths and artificial fertilisers in agriculture, and these 
are not likely to decrease. They may very well increase. The 
Health Education Journal (loc. cit.) points out moreover that 
‘contraceptives can be an indirect cause of infertility by delaying 
attempts to have a family until a woman's fertility is waning 
or until the recognition of inherent infertility comes too late for 
correction and successful treatment’. This is an aspect of the 
problem to which the Royal Commission does not refer although 
the postponement of a family is most likely to occur during the 
earlier years of married life when, on the one hand, economic 
conditions are likely to be hardest, and on the other hand, fecund- 
ity is likely to be greatest. 

The Report nowhere refers to the law of Doubleday which states 
that fertility is inversely proportional! to changes in the standard of 
living. What exactly constitutes that complex of factors associated 
with a high standard of living is unknown but it might well be that 
the agent with the greatest effect on fecundity was founded not so 
much in the characteristic and obvious elements of a high standard 
of fife (improved health, food, clothing, education, etc.) as in some 
incidental and unsuspected concomitant. The fact that such a factor 
even if identified was incapable of exact measurement would not 
even in this Age of Weights and Measures exclude it from serious 
consideration. The law of Doubleday need not, in one rather super- 
ficial sense, be troubled about in a community which practises con- 
traception widely since its verification is ruled out or at least com- 
plicated, but there is another sense in which it is more necessary 
than ever that the defertility factors at which it points should be 
given the fullest consideration. From this point of view especially 
it is regrettable that the differential fertility rates of those with 
religious reasons for not using contraception should be dismissed so 
thoughtlessly. 

The Report considers the influence of both birth control and 
abortion on the birth-rate. Of the latter it remarks that its effect 
on the birth rate is important and increasing. A recent article in 
the Lancet (8th January 1949, p. 47) stated that between 110,000 
and 150,000 abortions occur in England and Wales each year of 
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which about 60 per cent are legalised. With a recent annual birth- 
rate of about 700,000 the significance of abortion may be appreciated. 

The Report points to the latter part_of the nineteenth century 
as the origin of contraceptive practice when the inspiration behind 
this movement was Malthusian (in the sense at least that Malthus 
and the neo-malthusians shared the same end though they were 
at opposite poles on the subject of means). As the Report points out, 
it is improbable that individuals would limit their families through 
a fear as remote as that of over-population although that fear was 
certainly made the basis for the birth control campaign of the late 
nineteenth century. Equally it is improbable that individuals today 
will be moved by the fear of under-population (even though this 
is if anything more urgent than its counterpart of seventy years 
ago). There is I think food for thought for Catholics of this genera- 
tion in the assertion that it was not the fear of over-population that 
won for contraception such a wide appeal but rather ‘the eminence 
in science and letters of its advocates and their known disinterested- 
ness’. The same point is reflected in the Report’s references to social 
example as a factor in the decline of family life. The Report of 
course ignores original sin. According to the evidence given (§ 190) 
10 per cent of the total number of births in recent years have been 
‘unwanted births’ to couples practising family limitation. The im- 
portant aspect of this assertion is that if, and in proportion as, 
contraceptive methods give what the Report calls ‘greater security 
against conception’, this 10 per cent which is described as ‘a 
minimum’ estimate will be eliminated. Here therefore is a further 
source of reduction in the birth-rate which the Henderson Com- 
mission dismisses because the Biological and Medical Committee 
has told it that ‘nothing which would have this effect (of eliminating 
the 10 per cent.) is in sight’. Why the B. and M. Committee is so 
certain of this af a time when the extent of any technical advance 
is quite unpredictable we are not told. The Royal Commission sees 
fit however to dismiss this 10 per cent of the actual present day 
birth-rate; to call for the removal of every ban on the dissemination 
of contraceptive instruction and to commend this to the members 
of the Health Service as a matter for their immediate attention; 
to describe demographic trends in this country today as ‘somewhat 
disquieting’. 

The Commission refers to ‘excessive childbearing’ as a factor in 
the growth of contraceptive practice. An excess of something of 
course prompts one to have less of it but it is somewhat a priori 
to assert that mothers in the past regarded their maternal obli- 
gations as excessive (a letter from Queen Victoria to her uncle hardly 
constitutes evidence of objective value). According to the Report 
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the breakdown of the cottage industry economy was a factor in 
the ‘equality for women’ movement, and that this in its turn con- 
tributed to the decline in the size of the family. Women who had 
been ‘partners in the home industry’ lost this source of ‘a more 
varied life and independent status’ with the removal of cottage 
industries to the centralised factory industries. They became what 
the Report calls ‘producers of children and household drudges’ (the 
Report is brilliant at the mot juste). It is therefore intended that 
we should view the decline of the family and the ‘removal of the 
taboos against contraception’ as a revolt against this loss of status 
and enslavement. Underlying the Report there is’much of such 
special pleading directed at proving that contraception is ‘a funda- 
mental adjustment’, an inevitable reaction, to the circumstances 
of modern life. We are told that any attempt to ‘bring women back 
into the home would run against the democratic conception of 
individual freedom’. Is the purpose for which the Commission was 
appointed likely to be achieved by informing the potential mothers 
of the community that any attempt ‘to bring them back into the 
home’ would be undemocratic and contrary to individual freedom? 
For in the context the reference to women being brought back into 
the home can only mean calling them back to the duties specifically 
related to the home and motherhood. Whether they have ever aban- 
doned them or not in fact, they have certainly done so in the opinion 
of the Henderson Committee. The right of women to pursue a 
career unhampered by any prejudice against their sex has been 
asserted by the present Pope who went on to point out that married 
women should bear in mind that they were called to the special 
vocation of motherhood and not to the office or the workshop. The 
question of bringing married women back into the home, if necessary 
at all, ought to be a primary and urgent policy, instead of which 
it is described as undemocratic and contrary to liberty. It is as a 
means to the pursuit of this vocation that family allowances ete. 
are related. 

The fundamental problem in any discussion on population trends 
concerns replacement—‘how far the number of children born year 
by year is sufficient to replace the generation to which their parents 
belong’. 'The Report shows how the birth-rate fell below replace- 
ment level in the early 1920’s and remained at 0.2 below it in the 
ten years before 1939. The parallel rise in the birth-rate and fall 
in the death-rate in more recent years has suggested that the popu- 
lation is again replacing itself. But the picture is complicated by 
the fact that over the past fifteen years there has been an abnor- 
mally large number of marriages—most noticeably in the younger 
age groups. To this great increase in marriages almost the whole 
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increase in the birth-rate is to be attributed. The average fertility 
rate (number of children per married couple) has not increased 
appreciably while this is the factor which will determine the birth- 
rate over any length of time. The Report points out that the pro- 
portion of persons married in the total population is unlikely to 
increase over a long period. Between 1870 and the present day, 
despite many other changes in demographic trends, the proportion 
of the population aged 45-54 who were or had been married varied 
only between 85 and 88.5 per cent. The high marriage-rates of the 
last few years have been achieved at the expense of what the 
Report aptly calls ‘a borrowing from the future’, and to some 
small extent to a number of late marriages carried forward from 
the economic slump period of the 30's. In the period of raised 
marriage-rates people have been marrying at an earlier age 
than normally, a process which cannot be maintained for any 
length of time. When it ceases marriage-rates will return to normal 
with a possible period of lowered rates intervening. The recent 
tendency to marry younger has not resulted in any rise in fertility. 
‘For the earlier part of the period of raised marriage rates (up to 
1939) the expansion in the married population was rather more 
than sufficient to account for the slight increase in annual births 
which actually occurred’ (§ 121). After 1939 the situation was com- 
plicated by a variety of war conditions which were in any light 
abnormal and in relation to married life exceedingly so. After much 
weighing of pros and cons the Report finally sums up with the words 
‘We should expect some increase in the birth-rate from this cause 
(raised marriage-rate) but would not expect it to be large if the 
married couples in question retain the same general attitude to- 
wards parenthood as their predecessors’ (§ 143). Of the future popu- 
lation trend the Report forecasts ‘with a good deal of confidence a 
substantial decline in the annual number of births over the next 
fifteen years’. If fertility returns to the pre-1939 level, the birth- 
rate will have fallen by 1960 to a level ‘somewhat lower’ than that 
of the immediately pre-war years. Even if fertility remains 6 per 
cent above the pre-1939 level there would be a fall of one-sixth by 
the mid-1960’s. As the Report concludes, ‘Possibilities of further 
shrinkage are far from negligible’. 

Compared with the Victorian age the present day picture has 
changed in one aspect which has great demographic and economic 
implications. With a falling birth-rate and a falling mortality-rate 
the proportions of people in the older and younger age groups 
reverse. This process even if its effects are not felt at the present 
day is in progress. Between 1911 and 1947 the age groups 0-14 
years have fallen from 30.8 to 21.5 per cent of the total population. 
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The age groups over 65 years have in the same period risen from 
5.3 to 10.5 per cent. As the proportion of people in the younger 
age groups falls (which will follow rapidly if this ‘shift’ once started 
is not arrested) the fertility and replacement value of the popu- 
lation as a whole will decline. The material and cultural produc- 
tivity of the population will shrink proportionately. As the propor- 
tion of the older age groups to the whole rises the ratio of consumers 
to producers increases. The fact that the care of the aged and 
provision for their needs is not a sentimental whim or commendable 
custom but part of the virtue of justice throws a more urgent light 
on this matter. 

In the more distant future the population trend will depend 
entirely on the level of ‘marital fertility’. The Report dismisses the 
possibility of any appreciable decline in fecundity; therefore this 
reference can only be to the practice of contraception. All will 
depend on it. Yet the Commission in its practical proposals recom- 
mends that the National Health Service should accept as a duty 
the giving of contraceptive advice to married persons and the 
removal of all existing barriers to the dissemination of such instruc- 
tion. One presumes that the Henderson Commission would wish 
to see reversed the demographic trends which point rather clearly 
to declining numbers in this country. [ts policy of advocating an 
even wider practice of birth control than we have already experi- 
enced in this country can therefore only be; compared to a policy 
of distributing typewriters in order to restore the art of handwriting. 
For if we are to argue that people are not less likely to have fewer 
children (to word it with studied moderation) when they are pro- 
vided with gratuitous advice and equipment intended of their nature 
to make them have no children at all, one might equally well argue 
that people are not likely to write less when they are provided 
tree of charge with a machine intended of its nature to relieve them 
of the necessity of writing at all. At best a Royal Commission on 
Population is leaving it entirely to chance whether the sum total 
of individual decisions shows a balance of fertility or sterility. In its 
concluding sections the Report advocates a vast array of material 
grants and concessions to parents (many of which are great improve- 
ments on existing legislation and jong overdue) which it insists on 
describing as of positive value. The problem which this country 
is facing is not to be overcome so lightly. The mere fact that the 
Report itself has proved what was already known, that the greatest 
decline in fertility is amongst those who have the least urgent 
financial problems, is in itself sufficient to show that this is not 
the case. The problem is how to effect a change of heart in a people 
who have lived too long in a society which generally speaking has 
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deliberately drawn up its balance sheet without reference to family 
life, being content to devote part of its financial balance (where 
there was one) to having children. Such a profoundly unchristian 
notion as that of ‘voluntary parenthood’, expressing as it does a 
deliberate choice of means for their own sakes and an equally 
deliberate rejection of the ends to which they are related, could 
not avoid so deep an insult as that which asserts that parenthood 
is to be practised or set aside as government policy reflects the 
needs of the moment. The Henderson Commission writes a great 
deal about married couples only having children ‘if they want to’. 
One would imagine that this was not already the case, whereas the 
Report states again and again that contraceptive practice is part 
of the very fabric of our national life. 

If parents are faced with grave financial difficulties as a result 
of their efforts to bring up a family, then is the time for the State 
to assist them. But the effectiveness of this assistance demands 
that parenthood should be undertaken as the fulfilment of a personal 
vocation and as the objective end of married life and not merely 
as one of the aims of a union between two individuals. Such an 
outlook on parenthood cannot exclude its truly voluntary character. 
It is voluntary in the sense that its acceptance would never exclude 
the explicit acceptance of any hardship that it might also entail. 
It is characterised by its recognition of divine providence in which 
it sees both a source of benefits in which it places its trust and the 
explanation for any possible hardship which it freely accepts. It 
does not expect to be blessed while shirking responsibility. It does 
not seek privileges divorced from obligations. In the Report of the 
Royal Commission one finds by contrast divine providence ignored 
not merely in a negative, but in a positive sense. Inevitably there- 
fore the idea that there could be any other purpose for the individual 
to fulfil except his personal and self-determined design is repudiated. 
In its insistence that an individual is required to do only what he 
wants to do, the Report shows a profound ignorance of human 
nature. History does not support the contention that subjective 
wishes can be counted upon to coincide with what is objectively 
desirable. History may therefore repeat itself with disastrous con- 
sequences for the future of this country. 

THomas Harper. 
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THE PROFITS OF THE PRESS 


HE most important recommendation in the recently published 
Trevor of the Royal Commission on the Press is the establish- 

ment of a General Council of the Press with the object, among 
other things, of encouraging ‘the sense of responsibility and public 
service among all engaged in the profession of journalism’. Appar- 
ently it is to do this by ‘censuring undesirable types of journalistic 
conduct and by all other possible means to build up a code in 
accordance with the highest professional standards’. 

A considerable part of the report was devoted to censuring 
undesirable types of journalistic conduct, but by itself this is not, 
perhaps, likely to have very much effect upon the press. Those 
papers which find they can build up the largest weekly and daily 
circulations in the world by methods which may not, in the opinion 
of some, be in accord with the highest professional standards are 
likely to do so in spite of any General Council which may or may not 
be set up. If they find they can make good profits by ‘giving the 
public what it wants’ they are likely to do so in spite of the criti- 
cisms of the Commission and the doubts that are expressed from 
time to time by individuals. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that three of the more 
responsible national newspapers, the Observer, the Manchester 
Guardian and the News Chronicle, are owned by trusts. These three 
more or less Liberal newspapers are not run by ordinary commercial 
companies for the profit of stockholders. They are run on a non- 
profit basis; that is to say they are run in the interests of their 
readers. A limited return is paid on capital and all surplus revenues 
are devoted to the improvement of the paper. The Sunday Times 
said on July the 3rd last that ‘those in positions of power in the 
press are trustees with a special obligation to maintain its rights 
and privileges’; but the Royal Commission did not favour the idea 
of making those in positions of power in the press trustees not only 
in theory but in fact. 

They declared that they did not consider it would be ‘effective 
or appropriate to put any pressure on proprietors by fiscal induce- 
ment or otherwise to adopt either trust ownership or any of the, 
arfangements whose purposes are similar’. The reason they give is 
that a trust does not necessarily convert a newspaper from a 
commercial to a non-commercial concern or give it a quality which 
it did not previously possess. In reply to another suggestion the 
Commission insists that to ‘limit dividends throughout the industry 
would be to discriminate between established undertakings and 
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those not so favoured where risks are greater, and would restrict 
the flow of capital into the industry, which in turn would increase 
the difficulty of launching new newspapers’. 

Lord Camrose, in a statement circulated for the twenty-second 
annual meeting of the Amalgamated Press on July the 27th, is 
even more emphatic in criticising the idea of dividend limitation. 
He does so primarily on the ground that such dividend limitation 
would be bad not so much for the press as for the shareholder. 
‘If a policy of limitation of dividends were persisted in over a period 
of years’, he wrote, ‘the shareholder’s lot would indeed be an 
unhappy one. He would receive nothing more from companies which 
continued their prosperity and he would receive less, and perhaps 
nothing, from companies which ran into adversity. Such a state 
of affairs would not only be bad for the shareholder but would mean 
a curtailment of investment powers and a freezing of that venture- 
some enterprise which has built up the commerce of this country.’ 

Now dividend limitation is already operative in the case of news- 
papers such as the Observer, the Manchester Guardian and the 
News Chronicle that are owned by trusts. The main objection seems 
to be that it would make it more difficult to launch new newspapers 
—a thing which is difficult enough in any case. But dividend limi- 
tation does not necessarily mean that dividends should be limited 
to whatever dividends may be paid now by newspapers that are 
owned by trusts. Lord Camrose proposed that the Amalgamated 
Press should this year pay a dividend of 22 per cent, the same as 
that paid in the last two years, and any general application éf the 
principle of dividend limitation to the press would presumably mean 
that established papers would continue to distribute in dividends 
what they paid in 1947 and 1948. There is no reason, however, why 
the same limit should be imposed in the case of a new paper where, 
as the Commission remarks, the risks are greater. 

A considerably higher dividend could be allowed on the initial 
capital of new papers if that was thought likely to encourage their 
establishment. It is probable, however, that most new papers are 
established not so much to pile up profits as to put forward a point 
of view. Many periodicals have been run at a loss in their early 

‘years but have carried on because those responsible have considered 

them worth carrying on even at a loss. It might even be suggested 
that the less profitable journals have been the more worth while. 
If a fairly high limit was set in the case of the initial capital of 
new journals, it is difficult to understand why dividend limitation 
should discourage the foundation of new journals, and if it was 
accompanied by fiscal or other inducements it might even encourage 
it. 
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On the other hand dividend limitation might make an appreciable 
difference to the standards of established journals. Pushing up 
circulation and advertisement revenue by dubious means is one way 
cf increasing profits; but if dividends are limited by law there is 
little point or purpose in adopting such methods. Those papers which 
have built up record circulations by lowering their standards would 
be able to use surplus revenue for devoting more space to news 
and less to advertising or improving the quality of their journal. 
There would, of course, be no kind of guarantee that such improve- 
ments would take place; but at least the incentive to sacrifice 
quality to quantity would be removed. The Ordinary Shareholders 
of the Amalgamated Press might be able to manage with their 
22 per cent, which is considerably more than the holders of the 
Preference Shares of the same company receive. And it would surely 
be very satisfactory for Lord Camrose to be able to tell the readers 
of the Daily Telegraph that that journal was no longer run for the 
profit of private stockholders and that its surplus revenues were 
wholly devoted to providing the public with a better news service. 
It may be a coincidence that those journals which already limit 
their dividends are liberal in outlook, but if the Conservatives want 
to persuade the public that the publication of a newspaper is a 
kind of trust they should not lay quite so much stress on the impor- 
tance of an unlimited return being paid on capital. If legislation 
on dividend limitation is considered premature it would surely be 
a good thing if some kind of pressure were brought to bear on the 
press to induce it to organise itself on a non-profit making basis. 
Only then can it be fully independent. 

Paut DERRICK. 








The illustrations in the following article are entitled :— 
p. 473. Miridit Christian Cemetery. 

p. 474. Christian Chieftain on the Qat e Valbones Pass. 
p. 475. Peasant at Gegisiné. 


p. 476. My Camp at Thethé. 
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THE CHRISTIAN PEASANTS OF ALBANIA 


NE of the most frightening happenings in the last few years, 
()= one from which we should take the greatest warning, 

is the complete subjection of Albania to Communism. Com- 
munism is alien to all the spirituai and sccial traditions of this 
small mountain people, which in 1939 was one of the most honest 
and hospitable, if backward, of Europe. 

Although Albania is almost 80 per cent Mohammedan, there 
exist in. the wild mountain valleys of the north two tribes of 
Christians, the Miridits, who somehow had managed to survive the 
centuries of Turkish rule when the country was part of the Ottoman 
Empire. This they doubtless owed to their rugged mountain 
barriers, and we must hope that these same barriers will enable 
them to preserve their simple faith against the new onslaught. 
During the War they fought to the bitter end with our Commandos 
against the Communist partisans, who, although they accepted the 
arms and supplies, which we dropped to them in the belief that 
they were a democratic force solely desirous of expelling the 
Germans, lost no opportunity to insult and humiliate our men. In 
fact, towards the end, when the Germans were already in full 
retreat, they openly turned against us. That the few men we had 
left there escaped was due to the heroic efforts of the Christian 
tribes under their feudal chieftains; many of these paid for their 
faith and honour with their lives, while some managed to escape 
and follow their king into exile in Egypt. 

To reach their territory is a rough journey. In 1938 I left Scutari 
in a lorry full of peasants, all with their belts full of daggers and 
clutching their rifles; as we lurched and rolled over piles of loose 
boulders and bare ribs of rock, alternating with dried watercourses; 
they sang in unison weird oriental melodies, whose cadences wan- 
dered eerily up and down the scale. At last, after nearly two hours 
of Herculean efforts, the engine boiled, so I seized the chance to 
stretch my legs. Across a field lay a small oak copse, and here I 
had spied some crosses. It was a Miridit cemetery, very simple, 
just a few mounds headed by simple but graceful crosses, carved 
and ornamented, and atop the end of each arm and on the upright 
was a small carved wooden bird. The peasants believe that thie 
birds are the protectors of the spirit, and should anyone try %o 
violate a grave, the birds will swoop down and drive them away. 
So thus each cross is provided with three little wooden birds, either 
as a warning to would-be despoilers or perhaps as a reminder tc 
the local feathered world. 

Shouts warned me that we were ready to continue, so I dashed 
back to the lorry and for another hour we jolted onwards into the 
heart of the foothills. to the village of Bogé at the foot of the 
Thoria Pass. The country here was much greener, lush meadows 
watered by mountain streams, and square patches of maize, shaded 
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by groves of slender pointed beeches that struggled up the mountain 
sides to the foot of the rocks. Here we all got down and my cuide 
and | tucked into a good solid meal of roast chicken, the last we 
were to get for nearly a week. The village was full of activity, 
peasants and pack-trains passing all the time to and from the 
high passes that lead to the real Miridit territory in the heart of 
the mountains. The men were impressive with their fierce black 
moustaches, high cheekbones and aquiline noses. In spite of their 
wild appearance the Albanian mountaineers, be they Christian or 
Moslem, are always dignified and hospitable people, and their house 
is always open to any traveller in need of shelter. They always go 
armed since the vendetta is still rampant in the wilder parts, and 
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also since the mountains are full of wild boar and the need for 
self-defence may arise at any time. But whatever the feud, the 
foreigner is always automatically regarded as an honoured guest 
whom it is their duty to pass on in peace. Their code of honour, 
however feudal and barbaric it may appear to us, and their honesty 
and self-respect are such an ingrained part of their nature that 
I cannot believe that Communism has destroyed it. 

We were unable to get a pack-horse in the village, but as we had 
not very far to climb to the Thoria Pass we found a man who was 
willing to help us carry our baggage over for a small tip. We set off 
up a winding track through the beech forest; on and on we climbed, 
the stony path zigzagging up in hairpin bends, until suddenly the 
trees thinned out and we emerged on to the pass in face of a 
stupendous panorama of wild alpine scenery. The Pass led through 
a gap in the mountains and down a spur; to the right a precipitous 
slope, thinly clad with tall pines, overhung a deep wooded valley 
3,000 feet below, above whose further slope towered huge limestone 
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oe peaks. To the left the main 
, = valley was framed by a 
ann cirque of high pink cliffs at 
or the foot of 9,000 ft. giants, 
ibe while opposite, a mile away 
ae across the blue abyss, a 
second pass could be 
had glimpsed between even 
was more impressive summits. 
t off We set off down through 
ved, the pines, the air scented 
the with the smell of resin and 
of a the perfume of thousands 
ugh of alpine flowers; as we 
ious neared the end of the spur 
lley we had a glimpse far down 
one into the valley, where 1 


could dimly make out a few 
scattered white cottages 
and the tiny patchwork 
quilt of their maize and 
tobacco plantations. Round 
a corner we surprised a 
dozen golden eagles on the 
branches of a dead, light- 
ning-riven pine, who circled 
away up into the blue with 
loud, leathery flappings. 

At last we reached the 
valley floor and walked 
down the stony bed of the 
river. A few tiny cottages 
lined the banks, window- 
less except for square holes 
in the masonry. Then we 
met an old peasant, who eved us curiously but gave a polite greet- 
ing. His small son was a most engaging infant in bright pink panta- 
loons. With him was also his daughter, who was busily spinning 
her wool into thread as she walked. Then the valley broadened and 
the track climbed the bank and led us to a flat meadow on which 
stood the church and the Franciscan monastery. 





At Thethé, the main village, there has been a Franciscan monas- 
tery for many years, the last outpost before the Moslem valleys 
that lie beyond the high pass that cuts through the vast limestone 
peaks surrounding it. It is a calm and pleasant spot, this monastery, 
with its white plaster-walled church and the rows of beautifully 
carved wooden crosses that stand out in silhouette against the wall 
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of mountains, pink in the setting sun. The friars gladly welcome 
me and gave me leave to pitch my tent in their meadow, and after 
dinner | was invited to coffee with the Father Guardian, a charming 
Austrian, and we talked until late in the night. He and his friars 
had formed a little school and were slowly teaching the people to 
read and write; during the winter, when the valley is sealed off 
from the outer world by the snow that lies twenty feet deep on 
the passes, they would instruct and comfort their simple and kindly 
flock. They were slowly managing to eradicate the old blood-feuds 
and the primitive law of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, 
and were happy in their work and its progress. 

It is tragic to think of all this good work undone, and its unselfish 
workers driven away, many tortured and killed by the Communists. 
One can only hope that the good they did has merely been driven 
underground, and that the simple faith of the Christian Albanians 
has but been strengthened by persecution. There can be no doubt 
that religious faith is the greatest weapon we possess against Com- 
munism, and if it becomes, as it should, the spearhead of our 
psychological warfare, it is people like the Miridit mountaineers 
who will be our greatest allies in bringing the light behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Corry Wyatt. 
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THE EARLY CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TO WAR 


ur Lord thought fit to send Christians into the world without 
(): detailed code of moral theology. He had told them to love 

God and their neighbour, and left. them under the guidance 
of his Holy Spirit to apply these principles to the very complicated 
details of the Jewish and pagan world around them. It was obvious 
they could not admit sorcerers and astrologers and the like, unless 
they renounced their manner of living. It was universally accepted | 
at the beginning that the Roman stage was no life for a Christian. 
But what about Roman civil and military service? They did not 
have to decide at once since the members of this service were not 
thought likely to become Christians immediately. They were merely 
officers whom Christians were pledged to respect as holding their 
authority from God. It was to be for long almost unknown for 
Christians to have any part in an insurrection. Before any decision 
had been made about these professions soldiers were asking for 
baptism. At the beginning the only worry of the Church appears 
to have been as to whether or how long Christians could avoid taking 
part in the pagan religious rites or other questionable duties asso- 
ciated with the army and civil service. If Christians could avoid 
compromising themselves in such matters, it seemed that it would 
be good enough merely to demand of them a pledge to follow the 
warnings of St John the Baptist: ‘Do not use men roughly, do not 
lay false information against them; be content with your pay’. 
(Lk. 3, 14.) Jesus Christ had praised the centurion without asking 
him to change his life. (Mt. 8, 10.) The Holy Ghost had later come 
down upon the Centurion of Joppe (Acts, 10, 45), even before his 
baptism. 

However, many were worried. How exactly were they to under- 
stand some of our Lord’s own applications of his two great com- 
mandments of love? ‘But I tell you that you should not offer resis- 
tance to injury; if a man strikes thee on thy right cheek, turn the 
other cheek also towards him; if he is ready to go to law with thee 
over thy coat, let him have it and thy cloak with it...’ (Mt. 5, 
39-40). More impressive, when taken alone and given an application 
beyond what seems warranted by their context, are the words, ‘Put 
thy sword back into its place; all those who take up the sword 
will perish by the sword’. (Mt. 26, 52.) Tertullian and many pacifists 
since his time have seen in this God’s own application to all cireum- 
stances of the Christian duty of being a peace-maker. But the fact 
that our Lord also said he came not to bring ‘peace but the sword 
(Mt. 10, 34), and that he told his apostles at the end, if need be, 
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to sell their cloaks to buy swords (Lk. 22, 31), shows us how 
difficult it is to be convinced that such statements of our Lord 
were the sole final rules of conduct. 

Peter and Paul both commend the lawful authority of the magis- 
trate (Rom. 13, 4; I Pet. 2, 14) in a way which suggests that they 
did not understand our Lord to have condemned all use of the 
sword. 

Within a century of Pentecost, to judge by inscriptions, a number 
of soldiers had been received into the Church, and their relatives 
were not ashamed to note it on their epitaphs. As in the New 
Testament, so in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, examples 
and metaphors are regularly taken from military life. Clearly they 
did not regard the life as intrinsically ignoble. St Justin, in the 
middle of the second century, tells the emperor that Christians had 
no objection to any of their non-religious institutions. 

But we know that it was sometimes impossible for a Christian 
in the army to avoid the choice of communication in pagan religion 
or martyrdom. This was especially so in the upper ranks. There were 
two other matters which caused great scruples to Christians. Could 
a Christian take the oath to a pagan service? Could a Christian 
execute, or even condemn a man to death? 

It was probably for reasons such as these that it became the 
official custom in Rome in the latter half of the second century to 
forbid Christians to volunteer for certain positions. This is what we 
read in the Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus: ‘A soldier of the 
government must be told not to execute men; if he should be 
ordered to do it, he shall not do it. He must be told not to take the 
military oath. If he will not agree, let him be rejected. A military 
governor or a magistrate of a city who wears the purple (toga), 
either let him desist or let him be rejected. If a catechumen or 
a baptised Christian wishes to become a soldier (i.e. a volunteer), 
let him be cast out. For he has despised God."! 

It does not appear clear as to whether the prohibition to execute 
included killing men in battle. If so, it would be difficult to under- 
stand how they could continue in service at all. 

It is usually accepted that this document represents Roman 
tradition of the latter half of the second century. Did the Church 
adopt a similar policy elsewhere at this time? Tertullian appears 
to be a witness that there was no prohibition in Africa. He boasts 
in his Apologeticum? that Christians filled the Roman camps, that 
they fought alongside the Romans, and that once Christian soldiers 





1 Gregory Dix, The Treatise on the Apostolic Tradition of St Hippolytus of Rome, 
1937, p. 26; Ap. Trad. xvi, 17-19. 
2 Apologeticum 5, 37, 40, 42. 
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by their prayers caused a miracle which helped the Roman forces. 
He himself gradually becomes more and more a pacifist but he 
freely admits that many Christians will continue to serve without 
so much as asking his advice and he suspects that many others 
will not listen to him. 

There does not appear to have been any ruling on the subject in 


_Egypt, although the evidence of Origen suggests that very few 


Christians entered the army. Clement of Alexandria gives this advice 
to prospective converts: ‘Practise husbandry, we say, if you are 
# husbandman: but while you till the fields, know God. Sail the 
sea, you who are devoted to navigation, yet call the whilst on the 
heavenly Pilot. Has knowledge taken hold of you while engaged 
ir military service? Listen to the commander who orders what is 
right.’3 Elsewhere, instead of blaming soldiers for remaining in the 
forces, he rebukes them for wishing to be decked in gold, and quotes 
Homer against them.’ It seems that Christians were not forbidden 
military service. Yet Origen has to answer the complaints of Celsus 
that Christians do not play their part in defending their country. 
He does not deny the fact but is content to maintain that Christians 
do more good by their prayers than they would be able to do by 
their material assistance. He also agrees that Christians may not 
put people to death. 

Yet in another passage he assumes the possibility of just war. 
‘Perhaps . . .’, he writes, ‘the so-called wars among the bees convey 
instruction as to the manner in which wars, if ever there arises a 
necessity for them, should be waged in a just and orderly way 
among men.’5 

From Syria the only evidence we possess as to the official attitude 
is from the fourth century, chapter VIII of the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions. Though this is modelled on the Apostolic Tradition of 
Hippolytus, it is content to warn soldiers to observe the rules of 
St John the Baptist. Presumably there was no tradition in this 
part of the world that the army and Christianity were necessarily 
incompatible. 

From the fourth century, when the empire became officially Chris- 
tian, Christians are found increasingly in the ranks of the army. 
Probably there remained in many parts a scruple as to admitting 
soldiers for baptism. 

Both in theory and in practice there are signs of a Christian 
pacifism during the third and fourth centuries. The moralists who 
defend this line of action are Tertullian and Lactantius, to whom 





3 Clement of Aiex., Protrepticus, 10. 
4 Clement of Alex., Paedagogus, 2. 
5 Origen, Contra Celsum, 5, 33. 
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perhaps we should add Origen. Lactantius says that it is forbidden 
for the just man to carry arms or even to bring a capital charge 
against anyone. Tertullian objects almost more eloquently against 
the soldier wearing a flower wreath upon his head, where the flowers 
can neither be seen nor smelt nor tasted, than he does against the 
military service of which it is a symbol. But he does in more than 
one place protest that carrying the sword is completely incompatible 
with the Christian vocation. ‘Shall it be held lawful to make an 
occupation of the sword, when the Lord proclaims that he who uses 
the sword shall perish by the sword? And shall the son of peace take 
part in the battle when it does not become him even to sue at 
law?’ (De Corona). In practice there are at least five or six well- 
authenticated cases of soldiers who for various reasons found fight- 
ing in the armies of this world unlawful to them as Christians. 
‘My army’, declared Maximilian in Africa in the third century, ‘is 
the army of God, I cannot fight for the world. I repeat it, I am a 
Christian.’ He knows there are Christians in his army who do not 
share his scruples. ‘That is their business’, he replied. ‘I am a 
Christian, I will not serve.’ They asked him what harm soldiers do. 
“You know well enough’ was his retort. Then there was the cen- 
turion Marcellus in Tangier. He suddenly decided that he could 
not serve as a soldier in an army which gave religious honour to 
the gods and emperors. He does not appear to have been asked to 
sacrifice or act otherwise against his conscience. These two were 
martyred for their convictions. 

More illustrious are the examples of the three western saints of 
the fourth century, St Martin of Tours, St Victrix, and St Paulinus 
of Nola. These all refused to serve, alleging their determination to 
serve in the army of Christ. Were they conscientious objectors? 
or were they merely asserting their desire and right to leave the 
vocation of soldier and dedicate their lives more completely to 
Christ? Or were they objecting to serve in armies inspired by purely 
worldly ambition? Or, finally, was their action due to the persis- 
tence in some districts of the Church’s rule against allowing Chris- 
tians to volunteer for the forces? Clearly it is impossible to give a 
final answer. We have so little evidence of the official attitude of 
the Church at the places and times in which they lived that we 
must be satisfied to praise their constancy in following their con- 
science but cannot tell how far their views were shared by others. 

The theorists of the fourth century in a more or less modified 
way admit the lawfulness of war in cases of necessity. St Athana- 
sius is quite unhesitating: ‘It is forbidden to kill. Nevertheless, in 
war, it is lawful and praiseworthy to kill one’s enemies. Further, 
great rewards are decreed to those who were distinguished in war. 
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.. . So the same act is forbidden under one aspect and circumstance 
which under another and at its time is lawful and tolerated. The 
same is true of the union of the sexes.’ (Epist. ad Amunem.) 
St Basil is more cautious. He thinks that those who have killed 
in war should go through a period of penance before being admitted 
back to communion. (EHpist. 188, 13.) St Ambrose merely points out 
that the war must be conducted justly, and praises the virtue of 
fortitude. 

St Augustine established the eventual attitude of the Church as 
far as its basic principles go. ‘‘‘If one strike thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him also the other’ (Mt. 5, 39). . . . That these 
precepts pertain rather to the inward disposition of the heart than 
to the actions which are done in the sight of men, requiring us to 
cherish patience along with benevolence in the inmost heart, but 
in the outward action to do that which seems most likely to benefit 
those whose good we ought to seek, is manifest from the fact that 
the Lord Jesus himself, the perfect example of patience, when 
he was struck in the face answered: ‘“‘If I have spoken evil, give 
testimony of the evil: but if well, why strikest thou me?’ (John 18, 
23). If we look only at the words, he did not in this obey his own 
precept, for he did not turn another part of his face to him who 
had struck him, but on the contrary prevented him who had done 
the wrong from adding thereto. And yet he had come prepared not 
only to be struck on the face but even to be slain for those very 
men at whose hands he suffered crucifixion, and for whom, when 
hanging on the cross, he prayed: ‘‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do’’. (Lk. 23, 34.)’6 

But on this matter as on so many others, St Augustine touched 
frequently, and his views would justify special treatment. What we 
have quoted will suffice to represent the judgment of Christendom 
at the end of the fourth century. It is the inclination of the heart 
which matters, and through the heart the outward action. It is 
unchristian to seek revenge, to do violence to the innocent, to buy 
prosperity or profit at the price of injustice and cruelty. You cannot 
love the man whose rights you trample on. You cannot love the 
Lord whose members you wantonly destroy. But love of the sinner 
can mean his chastisement as has always been admitted between 
parents and children. Love of peace can involve the chastisement 
or restraint of the disturbers of the peace. Love of the poor, the 
weak and the oppressed can demand curbing the power of the 
mighty, the strong and the despotic. 

During the first four centuries, Christianity was unhappy about 





6 Epistolae 188, ii, 12-15, quoted from An Augustine Synthesis by Erich Przywara, 
1945, pp. 355-6. 
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serving in pagan armies and fighting pagan wars. Most men hoped 
that Christianity would bring an end to bloodshed. But they came 
eventually to recognise that even the very law of love—which must 
inspire all our actions—might sometimes demand submission and 
longsuffering and at other times resistance and courage. In the 
pagan world the excuses for killing men under pagan standards must 
have seemed non-existent to many. But when that Roman world 
was beginning to profess Christianity, it was attacked by the 
uncivilised pagans of the North. Did the love of God and man 
demand resistance to the pagan or the patient forfeit of that hold 
upon Western civilisation that it had taken them four centuries to 
gain? Christianity decided that sometimes it called for: brave resis- 
tance, and, in doing so, it was not conscious of betraying its begin- 
nings; but was rather convinced that it was sometimes the only 
course on Christian principles, if only to attain the peace which 
the Gospel promised. 

We are in modern times faced with new problems. Our states 
are sometimes as unchristian in their ambitions as the pagan Roman 
empire. The weapons and forces we control are more indiscriminate 
and often tend to destroy the innocent with the guilty indifferently. 
Can they be infused with the Christian spirit of love? Can modern 
war, with its inevitable abominations, be the instrument of the 
pure love of God and of man for God’s sake? If not, it may be 
we shall have to review the attitude of our Christian conscience. 
If we are still to defend the position of war today, as in the past it 
has sometimes seemed our hard and real duty, then at least 
it must be purified of anything which springs from, or leads to, 
hatred—even though it be hatred of our enemy. 

H. Francis Davis. 
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.OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

N @ previous article (Our Catholic Heritage, February 1949) the 
[ presen writer made reference to the generally poor standard 

of Catholic art in this country and pointed out how very unrubri- 
cal are the majority of our churches. It is not a question of lack of 
means—many of our churches suffer from over decoration in fabric 
and fittings—but rather an ignorance of, or at any rate an indiffer- 
ence to, the mind of the Church as expressed in her clearly defined 
rubrics. Before the advent of the Gothic Revival in the nineteenth 
century our churches, though usually unpretentious and often 
poverty-stricken, emphasised the essential purpose of a Christian 
place of worship to a degree to which too often their more imposing 
successors have failed to attain. It should always be remembered 
that the primary purpose of a church is to provide a shelter for the 
altar upon which is offered the sacrifice of the Mass. A church 
should be built for the altar, not the altar for the church. The 
failure of so many churches of the past century to create the right 
atmosphere is due largely to a confusion of ideas. The mediaeval 
Gothic church with its screens and spacious chancel belonged to 
an age when virtually everyone was of the household of the Faith 
and all were content to accept the Church’s teaching as a matter 
of course. 

The atmosphere, though rich and _ beautiful, was _ usually 
restrained. With the rise of Protestantism in the sixteenth century 
the authority of the Church was no longer unquestioned and she 
was compelled to adopt a more aggressive attitude, seeking to 
impress the senses by emphasising the dramatic side of divine 
worship. Hence the churches of the Counter-Reformation were 
usually without screens and the altar was raised on numerous steps 
and often backed up by a sumptuous display of sculpture and carved 
work. The style par excellence of the Counter-Reformation is the 
Baroque and superb examples may be seen in most parts of Chris- 
tendom from Rome to Mexico and from Brazil to the Philippines. 
Gothic with its screened altars and air of mystery may be summed 
up in the word Credo, while Baroque with its almost theatrical 
display seems to echo Emmanuel—God with us. 

Some of the early Gothic Revivalists, like Pugin, in their enthu- 
siasm were prepared to return whole-heartedly to the mediaeval 
standards but the majority sought a compromise and endeavoured 
to give a Gothic form to Baroque principals with most unhappy 
results. This compromise is well illustrated by the normal nine- 
teenth century Catholic church which has a very shallow chancel, 
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or rather sanctuary, and no screen. The altar is raised on a flight of 
steps and is often backed by a towering erection, very Gothic and 
of white stone and variegated marble, all pinnacled and niched, in 
the centre of which is set the permanent Exposition throne occupied 
by the altar crucifix except at Benediction or during Exposition. 
Usually several tiers of shelves rise from the mensa in the middle 
of which is fixed the tabernacle of aggressive Gothic character with 
« small curtain about the size of a pocket handkerchief hanging in 
front of the brass door. The altar, which has become little more 
than the base of this fearsome erection, is frequently devoid of a 
frontal and the front is either elaborately carved or consists of a 
series of open arches affording ample accommodation for dust and 
cobwebs. There is often an imposing chancel arch which is occupied 
not by a screen but by the altar rails which are either costly metal 
monstrosities of the type beloved by commercial church furnishers, 
or stone or marble affairs exhibiting thirteenth or fourteenth cen- 
tury details, an absurd anachronism since altar rails were unknown 
in mediaeval times. Aisles, where they exist, are usually dispropor- 
tionately narrow since the building, though Gothic in detail, is 
designed with what may be termed a Baroque mentality. There is 
a quite natural desire to assure that the high altar should be visible 
from every seat in the building and the true Gothic church does 
not necessarily lend itself to this arrangement. There is often a 
superfluity of side altars and shrines, sometimes set at right angles 
to the main axis of the fabric and the font is frequently hidden 
away in some corner and quite unworthy of its sacred purpose. 

In one respect many modern Catholic churches are deserving of 
praise and that is in the position of the organ which frequently 
occupies a gallery at the ritual west end. 

It is generally held that windows are for the purpose of admitting 
light, but the Victorian revivalists seem to have had a rooted objec- 
tion to clear glass even in a country setting. If the available funds 
did not run to painted glass a horrible substitute commonly known 
as ‘cathedral’ was employed. This opaque monstrosity, perhaps not 
out of place in a bathroom, which might otherwise be exposed to 
the public gaze, is totally unsuited to a church. To add to the general 
gloom produced by this frightful glass the internal surface of the 
walls was either decorated with stencilled patterns or distempered 
in what are most inappropriately termed ‘nice warm colours’ which 
often include a dado in chocolate or green with a ‘Gothic’ border. 
This scheme was sometimes extended to the roof. Nor is the frenzy 
of misplaced colour altogether a thing of the past among Catholics. 
Recently the present writer visited a small church in the eastern 
counties which had been lately ‘redecorated’, having heard that 
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the scheme had been warmly approved by a local dignitary. On 
coming to after the first shock the only remark which seemed appro- 
priate, bearing in mind the surroundings, was ‘Oh that my tongue 
could utter the thoughts that arise in me’. 

There is not space here to deal in detail with the unsuitable minor 
decorations in the way of images, altar ornaments, vestments and 
the like. Too often they are as inappropriate and tasteless as the 
fabric and its major appointments. Images are more often than 
not exceedingly mawkish and ill-favoured with insipid features and 
garish colouring, all too obviously the product of commercial art. 

Enough, however, of criticism; it is time to put forward some 
constructive ideas in the hope that they may help forward the cause 
we have at heart. 

What are the principles which should guide us in the design and 
furnishing of a church? Obviously the first consideration must be 
suitability for the purpose of the building. A Catholic church is 
God’s house, the home of the Blessed Sacrament, and everything 
about it should proclaim this essential fact. It is also, therefore, 
the place where the faithful gather together to render to God their 
bounden duty and to receive the means of grace. Its purpose is to 
promote in those who frequent it a spirit of worship and devotion 
and to emphasise the continuity of our Faith in its fulfilling of the 
Divine Founder’s commands. I cannot do better in this connection 
than quote Mr J. N. Comper, the greatest ecclesiastical architect 
of the present day. In his essay Of the Atmosphere of a Church 
he writes (page 10): ‘The note of a church should be not that of 
novelty but of.eternity. Like the Liturgy celebrated within it, the 
measure of its greatness will be the measure in which it succeeds 
in eliminating time and producing the atmosphere of heavenly 
worship. This is the characteristic of the earliest art of the Church, 
in liturgy, in architecture and in plastic decoration, and it is the 
tradition of all subsequent ages. The Church took over what is 
eternal in the Jewish and Greek temples, adapting and perfecting 
it to her use.’ Again (pages 12 and 21) he says: ‘Knowledge of 
Tradition is the first requisite for the creation of an atmosphere in 
a church. . . . In the fourth century we find fully established so 
as to postulate an earlier origin, the ‘lay-out’ of the plan of a 
church which is suited to the needs of today in a way in which 
the medieval plan, to which we in England still adhere amidst all 
vagaries of styles, is not suited, developed as it was for monastic 
use; the main feature of the early plan is the position of the altar, 
one might say, in the midst of the worshippers, and not separated 
from them by any choir but only by a very open screen, or merely 
by low cancelli.’ 
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A church need not be pretentious or imposing in order to serve 
its proper purpose and afford an atmosphere of devotion. Dignity, 
a sense of proportion and, so far as circumstances permit, an air of 
spaciousness and freedom from fussiness are the essentials required. 
Many medieval churches, especially in poor or remote districts, 
were austerely simple, being little more than barns with rough 
whitewashed walls, but made glorious within by comely and appro- 
priate fittings. Such a type is eminently suitable at the present 
time when needs are great but funds and materials hard to come 
bv. Mere size and costliness are no guarantee of a satisfactory 
church, but if we abide by the rubrics and canons of good taste it 
is possible to produce a church with the right atmosphere however 
limited the means at our disposal 

Let us briefly summarise the essential points to be observed. 
(jood proportions and straightforward design are the first require- 
ments. The plan is a matter of great consequence. Since modern 
Catholic custom favours an ‘open’ church with the high altar as 
far as possible in view of the whole congregation it would seem 
that an unaisled parallelogram with, perhaps, a recess for the altar 
would meet the case most effectively for a parish church of moderate 
size. As alternative suggestions the round and polygonal plans with 
the altar in the centre are worthy of consideration and have more- 
over a long-standing precedent. An aisled parallelogram can equally 
well meet our needs if the arcades are wide and lofty, as in Mr 
Comper’s lovely church at Cosham, where the altar is perfectly 
visible from all parts. 

The interior should have light coloured walls, preferably broken 
white, and the windows should be filled with clear glass in rect- 
angular leading unless means allow of a certain amount of painted 
glass which, however, must only be of the very best and not obstruct 
the entrance of light. Probably less than half a dozen first class 
painted-glass artists are now functioning and unless it is possible 
to employ one of these it would be far better to stick to clear glass. 
Seating, whether fixed or movable—preferably the latter—should 
be kept within bounds allowing a wide central gangway and a very 
considerable clear space in front of the sanctuary. Where the church 
is barely adequate for the congregation this principle ‘may be hard 
to enforce but aesthetically it is essential. 

The altar is, of course, the most important feature of a church 
and indeed its raison d’étre. Unfortunately this is precisely the 
feature which is often the most unsatisfactory. It should be con- 
spicuous, dignified and rich without an excess of meretricious orna- 
ment. A permanent consecrated altar must consist of a mensa of 
stone, or marble, resting on supports of similar material, and should 
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have a movable frontal of textiles or metal. The candlesticks and 
crucifix should stand directly on the mensa flanking and slightly 
behind the tabernacle. The crucifix may have a long shaft fitted 
into a slot on the back edge of the mensa. The tabernacle should 
have a domed top and be completely enveloped in a silk veil of 
the same colour as the frontal and vestments. Flowers should not 
be placed on the mensa, but there is no reason why large jars of 
flowers should not be placed on the adjacent steps. From the earliest 
times it was customary to have a canopy over the altar, called a 
ciborium, of metal, wood or stone, resting on four columns which 
should, if possible, be richly decorated in colour. There should be, 
as a rule, a low reredos, or at any rate a textile dorsal. Sometimes 
in place of the ciborium a textile canopy, called a baldaquin, is 
suspended from the roof. In England the baldequin was often of 
wood and called a tester. This arrangement is definitely in accord- 
ance with the mind of the Church as shown by various decrees of 
the Congregation of Rites. It is equally clear that normally a 
permanent Exposition throne is contrary to liturgical propriety; 
the employment of a movable throne, or stand, of wood or metal, is 
the correct procedure. Side altars should be orientated with the 
high altar and not placed against the lateral walls; they are best 
placed in separate chapels. The normal parish does not require 
more than one side altar. 

The font comes next in importance to the altar and should be 
made as beautiful and dignified as means allow, being set in a 
prominent position near the main entrance, raised on at least one 
step and surmounted by a cover which should be as richly decorated 
as possible. 

The organ is best placed in a gallery at the lower end of the 
church and can be made a beautiful feature if provided with a 
handsome case. The Stations of the Cross are too often crude and 
over elaborate. While a handsome set like that at St James’s 
Church, Spanish Place, London, by Mr Geoffrey Webb, can be a 
great embellishment, it is possible to provide all that is necessary by 
utilising simple ebony crosses with the appropriate numbers and 
inscriptions, as at St John’s, Norwich. Sacred images can, and 
should be, most attractive and devotional accessories if the work 
of real artists and not the mawkish product of commercial art; here 
again there is scope for good colour decoration. A pulpit is not an 
essential item but it is one which can be made very attractive if 
rightly treated. The type rising from a wineglass stem and sur- 
mounted by a tester is perhaps the most satisfactory. Here again 
there is precedent for the employment of colour which if wisely 
applied adds to the general effect. 
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The judicious and skilful use of colour is an essential adjunct to 
a church which can only be tully appreciated if the background 
formed by the walls is white and plenty of light is admitted through 
clear glass. White walls give an impression of spaciousness which 
is largely lost when the plaster is drab coloured, or decorated with 
stencilling and dadoes reminiscent of a Nonconformist Bethel. 

There is no reason whatever ,why many. of our over-ornate 
Victorian churches should not be reduced to a more comely appear- 
ance. With clear glass, white walls, open spaces, correctly arranged 
altars and the elimination of tasteless images and other parapher- 
nalia the dullest nineteenth century Gothic church can be made 
devotional and even a thing of beauty. If we seek to make our 
churches more liturgically and aesthetically correct we shall help 
to increase the devotion of the faithful and promote the conversion 
of England. 

T. EK. Lone. 
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Esprit Et Vik, a quarterly published by the Benedictines of. Mared- 
sous, might be described as a Belgian Month (new model). The 
August number includes William Law, Arnold Toynbee and Gertrud 
von le Fort among its authors, and Existentialism, Lewis Carroll 
and the Psychological Causes of Juvenile Delinquency among the 
subjects considered (though not, of course, by the authors already 
mentioned). Of special interest in a number that runs to more 
than a hundred and fifty pages (which provides concrete evidence 
of Belgium’s economic recovery) are the ‘Letters from Prison’ of 
Helmuth von Moltke, executed by the Nazis in 1945, which have 
appeared in English in A German of the Resistance. Father Thierry 
D’Argenlieu, who was for many years Superior of the Dominican 
Mission in Sweden, gives an authoritative account of the Catholic 
prospect in that most Protestant of countries. He concludes: 
What a source of strength it would be for the Catholic Church 
if she had at her service the boldness, the endurance, the gift 
for organisation, the technical resources, the sense of human 
dignity and the true susceptibility of the peoples of the North. 
* * * # 
THe WIND AND THE Ratn prints further extracts from the Auto- 
biography of Christopher Dawson in its Summer number. He 
writes of his childhood in Yorkshire and of his learning of the past 
‘not so much by the arid path of the Child’s History of England as 
through the enchanted world of myth and legend’. He continues: 
No doubt this initiation into the past had its disadvantages from 
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the practical utilitarian point of view, but it was education in the 
true sense of the word. Whatever form ot education is inflicted 
on children, they will always find mythical or heroic figures to 
satisfy their imagination. If they do not have King Arthur and 
Peredur or Sigurd and Regin, they will content themselves with 
Donald Duck and Dick Barton. It may even be argued that the 
latter are healthier because they are more spontaneous and near 
to contemporary reality than Branwen the daughter of Llyr or 
Burnt Njal. But are they more real because they are more at 
home in our impoverished world? I believe the old myths are 
better not only intrinsically, but because they lead further and 
open a door into the mind as well as into the past. This was the 
old road which carries us back not merely for centuries but for 
thousands of years; the road by which every people has travelled 
and from which the beginnings of every literature have come. 
I mean the road of oral tradition. It may be that the changes of 
our generation, the increased speed of life and the mechanisation 
of popular culture by the cinema and radio have closed this road 
for ever. But if so, those of us who remember the world before 
the wars have witnessed a change in human consciousness far 
greater than we have realised, and what we are remembering is 
not the Victorian age but a whole series of ages—a river of 
immemorial time which has suddenly dried up and become lost 
in the seismic cleft that has opened between the present and the 
past. 
* * ¥ * 
Ris— OR DECLINE OF THE CHURCH, the most characteristic and cer- 
tainly the most influential of the late Cardinal Suhard’s pastoral 
letters, has frequently been referred to in these columns. We are 
clad to reeommend a new English translation, published as a special 
number of New Life (the monthiy review of the Workers’ Apos- 
tolate) for 2s.0d. post free (106 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9). 
* * * * 
Sr CATHERINE OF SIENA was the subect of the Seatonian Prize Poem 
for 1948 at Cambridge, and the winning poem by E. K. Ellis has 
now been published by the University Press (1s.6d.). Like most 
poems, it is competent rather than inspired, but it is a fair enough 
picture of St Catherine’s work and the source of-it: 
‘She sees what all the world at length must see’. 
* * ¥ * 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS have passed since the publication of the Ponti- 
fical Letter Equidem Verba, in which Pius XI appealed to all the 
Benedictine Abbots of the world to assist the work of Christian 
Unity, and especially the reconciliation of dissident Eastern Chris- 
tians, through the establishment of Benedictine abbeys (one for 
each Congregation was the Pope’s desire) which should through 
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their liturgical life and specialised studies form centres of ecumeni- 
cal activity. The letter is reprinted in Jrenikon (Vol. XXII, 2), 
together with an account of what has been done to implement the 
Pope’s wishes—in fact the Priory of Amay was the only monastery 
founded for the purpose. The Benedictine spirit and form of govern- 
ment are scarcely adapted to the centralised activity commended 
by the Pope, but Irenikon sees in this twenty-fifth anniversary an 
opportunity ‘to renew this appeal to the whole of the Benedictine 
Order, and to ask of all its sons to help us in the realisation of this 
great ideal to which they have all been summoned’. 

* * ¥ ¥ 
Matson-Diev, in its eighteenth number (Blackfriars; 5s.), considers 
the sacramental significance of the meal. Pére Daniélou writes on 
‘The meals of the Bible and their meaning’, Pére Bouyer considers 
‘the first Eucharist in the Last Supper’, and other articles— 
including contributions from St Albert the Great and Rabelais!— 
pursue the theme of a ‘sacramental humanism’ in terms of family 
meals, the created goodness of bread and wine and the deep meaning 
of eucharistic symbols. The previous number of Maison-Dieu (No. 
17) had included material more usually associated with Art-Sacré 
(which, defunct for a while, is now to appear in a new form), 
namely ‘The present-day sense of the Sacred’. Discussions on such 
topics as where in a church confessionals should be placed alternate 
with essays of high aesthetic significance, mostly under the signa- 
ture of Pére Regamey, whose acuity of analysis and unfailing wit 
are, for those in the know, one of the chief pleasures of contem- 
porary Catholic writing in France. 

* * * * 
Tue THomist (July) abandons its somewhat forbidding field of 
scholastic debate, or rather extends its territory, with an article on 
‘Beauty in Aquinas and Joyce’ by Frank Kunkel (a name almost 
worthy of Finnegan’s Wake). But a promising title is scarcely 
justified by an essay which. is as indigestible as are most efforts of 
Americans who have studied scholastic philosophy. It might be 
an interesting occupation for a candidate for an American doctorate 
to consider the problem of presenting a philosophy, whose termin- 
ology is rooted in a European and Latin tradition, to the world of 
Hemingway—or for that matter of The New Yorker and Life. 

¥ * * * 
‘Faber is, on account of his acuity, his minuteness and subtlety of 
analysis, as it were the Marcel Proust of Catholic spirituality.’— 

La France Catholique, 12 August. 
ALDATE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir,—That excellent article, “Catholics into Politics’, inspires the 
following letter from a very recent convert to Catholicism who, with 
his family, was received into the Church in Ireland. 

At about the same time a Mr Douglas Hyde and an Anglican 
parson, a Mr Nye, were also received into the Church; the former, 
as is well known, a communist, the latter a fascist. Thus it appears 
that these two political antagonists who had given sincere and 
serious thought for many years to the political aspect of the modern 
world, men, no doubt, who to some extent had suffered for their 
convictions, men who had dared to stand alone and with forthright 
utterance denounce the ‘two-party system’ of government, came 
at long last to the conclusion that only by a supernatural approach 
to the evils of the world could politics be in any way vindicated. 

Being in a similar position myself, 1 wrote to the Catholic Herald 
briefly asking if it were possible for these two new members of the 
Church to continue their political allegiance to their erstwhile party 
programmes and yet remain comfortingly ensconced in the bosom of 
the All-Receiving Church. If not, then to which party would they 
give their support on the strength of its more Christian outlook— 
unless they, like myself, determined not to vote, so expressing their 
civic right, albeit in its negative sense. My letter was not published. 
A great many people must suffer grave confusion by being urged 
to vote on the one hand and held back on the other by the terrible 
knowledge that the vast majority of Members of Parliament and 
the prospective candidates of the parties at any General Election 
are men without any religion; men who are godless paratheists. 

If politics is the art of the organisation of society for the common 
good, what ‘common good’ can come from the godless? And are 
not the calamities which have beset our doomed generation due 
almost entirely to the fact that power in England masquerades under 
the guise of Christianity solely for the purpose of blinding the 
people to the real ambitions of the professional politician which are 
utterly selfish aggrandisement through the ‘party-game’ at the 
expense of the ignorant (purposely so kept) electorate? 

I pose this last question which I think if answered disposes of 
the further development of fascinating but well-known themes | 
which space forbids— 

In 1914-18 and 1939-45 was it for the ‘common good’ that, inspired 
by devilish propaganda and the unloosing of the powers of evil 
Catholic was traduced to kill Catholic at the urge of the same 
political masters of today as yesterday ?—Yours etc., 

OxtveR St G. HawKSLey. 
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REVIEWS 


Our PLUNDERED Pianet. By Fairfield Osborn. (Faber & Faber; 
10s.6d.) 

Mr Fairfield Osborn renews in this book the discussion on that 
‘other world-wide war’ which is ‘man’s conflict with nature’ and 
its consequences. The imperative practical issue revolves round two 
major factors: one is the ‘population problem’—the enormous 
increase in population the world over—a permitted topic of academic 
discussion; the other is the decrease of the cultivable surface of the 
earth, the ultimate source of sustenance for those increasing millions, 
which only the reality of starvation, it seems, will compel us to 
take seriously. Over half the book is taken up with a survey of 
‘what man has done in recent centuries to the face of the earth 
and the accumulated velocity with which he is destroying his own 
lite sources’. here are no more acres of virgin land left to be 
exploited. And the total acreage in use now is being rapidly 
diminished through various forms of erosion and agricultural mal- 
practices. Hopes founded on the supposed resources of Africa, Aus- 
tralia and America are based on sheer illusion. 





Impercipience in this connection is merely a reflection of man’s 
fundamental disregard for the order of the universe, for the laws 
of nature which govern the manifold spheres of being, themselves 
organically inter-related and interdependent. ‘This interdependence 
of elements is, in truth, the basic law of nature.’ Mr Osborn defines 
‘nature’ as the ‘sum total of conditions and principles which 
influence—indeed govern—the existence of all living things, man 
included’, a definition which one may accept within the limited 
perspective of his argument. ‘Science’ understood as the field of the 
empirical sciences—as distinct from any bogus ‘scientific theories’ 
whether materialist or Wellsian—would seem to be validating in its 
own order the conclusions arrived at by the metaphysical ‘argument 
from design’ and emphasising the value and truth of the distinction 
between the two orders of natural knowledge—that between an order 
already made or given which is an object of knowledge and an order 
to be made, which is at once an object of knowledge and a principle 
of action—and justifies thereby the hierarchy of values upon which 
it is based. ; 

How are people to be made aware of these truths, these facts 
and the consequences which flow from them? Mr Osborn faces the 
difficulty and calls, in America, for ‘a nation-wide effort’, ‘a com- 
plete co-operation on the part of both government and industry, 
backed by the public’s insistence that the job shall be done and 
asks that ‘processes should be established throughout our educational 
system so that coming generations will grow up aware of the situ- 
ation that lies at the root of the wellbeing of the nation’. He is 
aware that perhaps the chief obstacle to enlightenment comes from 
‘the flattery of science’. ‘Probably, however, the most potent 
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soporific affecting popular opinion comes from the belief we all 
innately share these days to the effect that the marvels of modern 
technology can solve any of the riddles of life.’ Elsewhere he makes 
the pertinent remark, ‘Ingenious as man is he cannot create life’. 
The ‘mystery of life’ is a romantic illusion. Man in his own esti- 
mation has become the demiurge of the cosmos. He has lost all 
sense of dependence: his universe is a closed universe dependent 
on himself. The final principle on which all other assumptions rest 
is that of formal idolatry. That illusion can only be shattered by 
death—either in the spiritual or the physical order. It needed the 
catastrophic warning of ‘that dramatic day when the dust clouds 
from the Far West hid the sun from the Capitol in Washington 
and darkened the Eastern cities’ to initiate action within the sphere 
of soil erosion. Without such a warning books and educational 
reforms remain very ineffective—for they may perhaps gain a 
notional assent from the mind but do not engage the will. The only 
other source of permanent hope is the recognition of and submission 
to the truth that the cosmos, ‘nature’ and all things are indeed 
subject in the order of reality, of being, to the law of relativity— 
they are relative in relation to an Absolute by whom they are, move 
and have their being. The recognition of the fact that the Absolute 
is and that ‘nature’, the cosmos, man, have being, is the basis of 
religion, which St Thomas defines as a relation of order to God 
considered as the first principle of the creation and of the govern- 
ment of the world, and of prayer which is the cry of the creature 
to its creator expressed through worship. It may well be true, 
however, that only the crushing consequences of our refusal to 
respect the inter-relationship of all secondary causes and our depen- 
dence on them, will lead men to acknowledge the First Cause, on 
whom the latter depend. Mr Osborn has however presented us with 
a valuable insight into the inter-relatedness of those secondary 
causes as rev ealed by the findings of the sciences of biology, ecology 
and agronomy. P. W. Srxcreroy. 


THE ANSWER TO Communism. By Douglas Hyde. (Paternoster Pub- 
lications; 1s.6d.) 


As a brief survey of the part played by Communism in this 
country, of the methods employed by the Communist Party, and of 
the theories underlying its activities, Mr Hyde’s book is to be 
recommended. He recognises Communism as constituting a threat 
to all spiritual values as an undermining of family life with the 
ultimate object of setting up the all-powerful State in the place 
of God. Although Communism appears to be in the vanguard of 
every effort to crush the Capitalist system for the general benefit 
of the working classes, Mr Hyde is now convinced that the ideals 
of social justice are very far from being the driving force. Rather 
is it the case that social injustices are exposed, not in order that 
they may be the more quickly remedied, but in order that they may 
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be used for the achievement of Communist aims. In discussing these 
aims Mr Hyde concludes that although Marxist writers have dealt 
fully of the way in which they will be attained—revolution, dictator- 
ship by the proletariat, etc., the form Communism will take after 
the success of the revolution, which is stressed as being of the 
utmost importance, will be most elastic. In fact, the long-hoped-for 
Utopia of a classless society finds its expression in a variety of ways, 
according to the particular desires of individual Communists. 

Having regard to the materialistic conception of life adopted by 
Communism, and of Mr Hyde’s long association with the Com- 
munist Party in this country, it shows remarkable intellectual 
honesty on his part that, once he began to question the foundations 
cf his beliefs and found them to be lacking in substance, he should 
reject those ideals to which he had devoted the greater part of life, 
by becoming a Catholic. Maintaining that the problem of Com- 
munism is a spiritual one, that men turn to it in order that they 
may satisfy their desire for spiritual sustenance, Mr Hyde finds the 
answer to Communism in renewed activity on the part of Christians, 
and in particular Catholics, in whose hands lies the real answer. 
To combat Communism it is necessary to show the zeal exercised 
by the Communists, and to demonstrate that the Catholic Faith 
has a real meaning and that the Papal Encyclicals contain within 
themselves the basis of a really just social order. 

The difficulty, of course, is that so few people do in fact see any 
spiritual problem. They may well be suffering from lack of spiritual 
direction in their lives, but are quite unaware of the existence of 
any other but purely material needs. This, of course, is the real 
problem, and it will not be solved, as Mr Hvde rightly points out, 
by superficial criticism of Communism or anything savouring of 
Communist activity. No mere denunciation of Communism as being 
a kind of un-British subversive organisation sponsored by a foreign 
power will carry weight. What is needed is the realisation that 
Communism is fundamentally wrong, and‘that no matter what good 
it may appear to be doing on the surface, if allowed to be carried to 
its logical conclusion, it will- bring into being a society founded 
completely upon a false conception of the purpose of man’s 
existence. 

It is here that Christians must take up the challenge, but as 
Mr Hyde emphasises, only by their being aware of the nature of the 
force they are combating will they be able to make men realise 
that there is an answer to materialism; that Communism is not 
the solution to economic difficulties, and that Christianity is not. 
as is so often maintained, a reactionary force in the present day 
world. 

GEORGE TINDLE. 
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PROPERTY IN THE CHRISTIAN TRrapITION. By Andrew Gordon, §8.J. 
(Catholic Social Guild.) 


The attitude of the Church to present day economic problems is 
well presented by Fr Gordon in this booklet. So far from there only 
being an alternative between unbridled Capitalism on the one hand 
and complete State Socialism on the other, he points out that the 
remedy is to be found in the right of man to private property, which 
right exists as a precept of the natural law. As a direct result of the 
possession of wealth by a few there has arisen a propertyless prole- 
tariat owning nothing but their ability and capacity to work. In 
opposition to this state of society is the concept of the State, con- 
centrating all the resources of a country into its hands for the 
avowed benefit of the majority. 

Both systems, Fr Gordon maintains, and here of course he has 
the whole weight of the social teaching of the Church on his side, 
are wrong precisely in so far as they both, though perhaps in different 
ways, limit the possession of private property. The one, in concen- 
trating wealth into the hands of a few individuals to the exclusion 
of the vast majority, and the other, by concentrating the wealth of 
a country into the hands of the State. 

In neither case is expression given to the natural law whereby 
man is able by his reason and free will to rule his actions. Possessing 
nothing he becomes under a Capitalist system a mere slave, and 
under an extreme form of State Socialism a robot, dependent for 
his every comfort upon the benignity of the State. 

As one solution, Fr Gordon suggests a form of profit sharing and 
counters any objection that might be raised on the grounds that, 
although many would welcome a share in profits, few would wel- 
come a share in losses, by proposing a concrete scheme. This is 
based on a limitation of dividends paid to shareholders merely 
investing and not contributing in any other way to production, and 
he suggests that after payment of an agreed dividend and all other 
charges, any profit should then be shared by the workers. The agreed 
dividend should be assessed over a period of years and adjustments 
made to balance trading losses. Ultimately, over that period of years, 
an investor would receive the equivalent of the agreed dividend, 
assuming that no adjustments had been necessary. 

The advantage to the worker would be that he would in fact 
possess a greatly increased interest in the workings of his industry 
in the knowledge that upon his efforts depended the amount he 
would receive at the end of the year as his share of the profits. 

In stressing finally the need for a new spirit of co-operation to 
supersede the bitterness of class warfare, Fr Gordon maintains the 
constructive nature of the Church’s position with regard to the 
economic problems confronting men, who, without true Christian 
principles behind them, seem less and less capable of emerging from 
the chaotic conditions that the lack of such principles has produced. 

GBORGE TINDLE. 
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THE THREAT oF Communism. By A. S. (J. P. MeGinity, New Bridge 
Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; 1s.) 


This is only a small pamphiet of twenty-odd pages. But, based 
on the writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, it explains 
most clearly how a complete materialism lies at the foundation of 
all Marxian communism, and how therefore communism is, and 
always will be, fundamentally and necessarily anti-religious. There 
are many Catholics, just as there are many sympathisers with 
some communist aims, who do not at all realise the reasons for the 
inevitable conflict between religion and communism. Let them spend 
one shilling and learn. This pamphlet should be at the bottom of 
every church, it should be in all Catholic bookshops, and in every 
bookshop that is not under communist auspices. When it arrives it 
should be bought by the ordinary Catholic, and read with care, so 
that, when he gets to work next morning, he will know just what 
many of his work-mates are talking about, even though they 
probably do not know themselves. He will also realise again the 
constant importance of the cardinal virtue we call justice, and the 
responsibility of those unfortunate people who, by refusing justice 
in any sphere, are only helping to dig their own graves and probably 
the graves of many others as well. 


B.D.B. 


Towarps A New Epocu. By Nicholas Berdyaev. (Geoffrey Bles; 6s.) 

The world-wide upheaval through which Berdyaev lived the last 
ten years of his life caused him to modify some of his views, but 
death prevented his ideas from erystallising. Consequently the essays 
set forth in this little volume do not give us any new system of 
philosophy or any new teaching on religious or social problems; 
but many of the points raised should set the reader thinking. Many 
problems are outlined, the solution to which will have to be ham- 
mered out in the years to come, such as the apparent inconsistency 
of Catholics in demanding freedom of religion in the twentieth 
century and suppressing heresy in the earlier days when the Church 
could call in the aid of the secular power. Many of the statements 
made will receive universal acceptance, being very much to the 
point in these times. Other remarks are provocative but most worthy 
of consideration. But there are exceptions. Few mediaevalists, for 
instance, would agree that ‘man’s free creativity’ and ‘his immense 
creative forces’ were ‘paralysed during the Middle Ages’. Many 
remarks which to the reader who makes the acquaintance of Berd- 
yaev for the first time in these pages seem tantalisingly suggestive 
yet irritatingly vague are clearer to the student of his earlier and 
larger works. Thus on page 111 he tells us that ‘I was a Marxist 
in my youth but I have never been a materialist’. The explanation 
he gives of the rise of existentialist philosophy (p. 113) is interesting. 
Most of us would be surprised to read of ‘Catholic morality, in 
which the egoism of the family plays such a part’, but when a 
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member of the Anglican episcopate speaks of the ‘selfishness of 
having large families’ we realise that the common denominator of 
Christian principles is diminishing. Berdyaev’s discussion on Marx- 
ism and a universal morality (p. 29) is well worth pondering. The 
reader who receives a number of disconcerting jolts as he peruses 
these essays should examine his own conscience and that of the 
society in which he lives before expressing indignation at the pre- 
sumption of the author. RicHarD BLUNDELL, 8.J. 
Arr For ALL. (Art and Technics; 6s.) 

Underground movements have often inspired great works of art 
from the prehistoric times of the cave dwellers and their painted 
bisons. If the underground section of the London Transport Board 
has not exactly inspired great art it has certainly commissioned 
designs from all the most notablé among contemporary artists. 
This monument to the posters of forty years (1908-49) reveals the 
success which has attended the efforts of the publicity executive 
in this department. Dame Laura Knight, Graham Sutherland, Rex 
Whistler, McKnight Kauffer, Barnett Freedman, Rutherston and 
Brangwyn are only a few of those whose work is here presented in 
excellent reproductions (coloured and half-tone) and who have 
helped to encourage people to be carried quickly through the bowels 
of London to many surface spots of interest. The well-known map 
by ‘Max’ Gill, of such delight to children 30 years ago, could not, 
ot course be given its due in this format, but it is a disappointment 
nonetheless to find only a small reproduction of a design with far less 
incident. However the book is well worth its six shillings for it 


includes also three essays on the poster. C.?. 
THE ADVENTURE OF PUBLISHING. By Michael Joseph. (Allan Wingate; 
8s.6d.) 


Michael Joseph can speak’ with authority on this adventure as he 
has made such a success of publishing himself. And he writes in a 
way which will interest and entertain even one who is only mildly 
attracted to the question of the modern book. For those interested 
or implicated in the publishing business his words are of the greatest 
practical value. His message however is in general gloomy as he 
foresees a slump in the book trade after its peak period induced 
by the unnatural conditions of the war years. In order to prevent 
disaster in the trade he advocates two plans which should be 
considered by all publishers:a concerted attempt to limit the 
number of books produced and an arrangement with the commercial 
lending libraries and the public libraries for the cost of books 
supplied to them in such a way that thousands of readers reap 
the benefit of the author’s words while hardly contributing at all 
to the livelihood of author or publisher. All who think books are 
expensive should read the chapter on ‘The Price of Books’; the 
selling price has risen by 20 or 30 per cent while the cost of pro- 
duction has increased by 160 per cent on pre-war price. 

C.P. 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE CaTHoLic WorkER. By R. P. Walsh. (Catho. 
lic Worker, 70 Higher Temple Street, Manchester 13; 4d.) 

The editor of the British Catholic Worker here shows how the 
‘movement’ began with Dorothy Day and Peter Maurin in U.S.A. 
Two years after its American progenitor the British ‘C.W.’ 
appeared in 1935 supported in particular by those who had studied 
at the Catholic Worker’s College in Oxford. Before the war it 
reached a circulation of 64,000. The war brought great difficulties 
with paper so that now it produces only half that number. But its 
work is as vital as ever, supporting the Catholic Trade Unionist 
movement with great vigour. ‘The editor is more practical and con. 
crete in his approach than the present American ‘C.W.’, to which 
he leaves the prophetic proclamation of ideals. 


N.C. 
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